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THE WOLF OF THE CAPITOL. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


BY J. P. DURBIN, D. D, 

WHEN one finds himself approaching the Capitol 
Hill at Rome his feelings are indescribable. If he 
approach it on the south, he traverses the ancient 
Forum, where cattle now lie down to rest in the shade 
of the scathed ruins of the Temples of Concord, of 
Jupiter Stator, and Jupiter Tonans. If he approach 
from the Campus Martius on the north, from the 
base of the hill he beholds the monuments of each 
of the illustrious periods of Rome. Two broad 
flights of marble steps ascend the steep acclivity: the 


one on the left to the church of Araccli, where once } 


stood the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; the other 
to the summit of the hill where was the Asylum of 
Romulus. At the head of this latter flight are the 
time-worn statues of Castor and Pollux, the em- 
blems of the heroic age: at the base two beautiful 
lions in Egyptian granite, the monuments of the re- 
public: near at hand are the martial trophies of Ma- 
rius, the remembrancers of the civil wars: in the 
court on the summit stands the fine equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, in bronze,* a memento of the 
imperial times; and above all, crowning the Palace 
of the Senator of Rome, a gilded cross glitters in 
the sun, proclaiming that Jesus of Nazareth has tri- 
umphed over the city of the Cewsars and the gods. 
The summit of the Capitol Hill is now occupied 
by a modern edifice, inclosing a large court on three 
sides, while the fourth is open northward toward the 
modern city. The central part of this building, 
which impends over the ancient Forum on the south, 
is the Palace of the lone Senator of Rome;+ the 
wings on the east and west are appropriated to re- 
mains of antiquity which are under the care of con- 
servators. Hence the inclosed court is called the 
Palazzo di Conservatori. Upon entering this court 





* This is the only one remaining of twenty-two magnificent 
equestrian statues, in bronze, that once adorned imperial Rome. 

t Under the Papal government there is but one Senator, who 
is Prefect of Police. 
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one is struck with the magnitude of the ancient 
statues. Here he will see a bronze head of Com- 
modus five feet high, which required a statue forty 
feet in height. There he will see a beautifully sculp- 
tured foot in fine marble, six feet and a half long, 
which required a statue about seventy feet in height. 
But that which fires the attention, and, for a mo- 
ment, suspends the breath, is the only authentic 
statue known to exist of Julius Cesar. It is re- 
markable for calmness and dignity, and recalls to 
the mind of the traveler the undefined but increas- 
ing impression which he at first experienced when 
rambling through the museums of Florence and of 
the Vatican, namely, thet busts and statues of the 
renowned men of antiquity overthrow all our spec- 
ulations founded on physiognomy or phrenology. 
We look in vain for wisdom or dignity in the head of 
Socrates—for vehemence or manliness in the statue 
of Demosthenes—for cruelty or sensuality in the head 
of Commodus or Nero, or for remarkable martial 
bearing in this statue of Cesar. 

But the great attraction in the Halls of the Con- 
servatori is the original thunder-stricken she wolf, 
in bronze, with the chubby urchins, Romulus and 
Remus, sitting under her, and stretching up their 
necks, being able to get their mouths only within an 
inch of her dugs. The undraped boys are modern, 
but the wolf is ancient, and is the same mentioned 
by Cicero in his third oration against Cataline. 

“Surely,” says Cicero, “you may remember that 
under the consulate of Cotta and Torquatus, a great 
number of turrets on the Capitol were struck by 
lightning; that the images of the immortal gods were 
likewise overthrown, the statues of ancient Romans 
overturned, and the brazen tables of the laws melted 
down. Even Romulus, the founder of this city, was 
scorched—that gilded statue which you may remem- 
ber to have seen in the Capitol, representing him an 
infant, sucking, and reaching at the dugs of the she 
wolf.” How wisely has Providence ordered, that a 
little monument shall recall the events of thousands 
of years! As I stood before that time-worn statue, 
the whole history of Rome rose to my mind, from 
the hour when the overflowings of the Tiber wafted 
the outcast brothers to the foot of the Palatine Hill, 
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to the time when the ambition of Cesar triumphed for the body of Hector. On another sarcophagus 


over the liberties of his country, and the Forum be- 
came silent upon the death of Cicero. Upona nearer 
scrutiny of the statue of the wolf, I perceived its 
hind legs were fractured by the thunder-stroke that 
fell upon it two thousand years ago. No reminis- 
cence of the ancient Pagan world produced in me so 
profound a sensation as this, except the fragraent of 
the twisted column of brass which now stands in 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople, upon which was 
placed the tripod-seat of the Pythia when she gave 
out her oracles at Delphi. 

Turning from the thunder-riven statue of the 
wolf to look upon the vast collection of ancient stat- 
uary, one becomes sensible how intimately religion 
was connected anciently with the fine arts. The 
Hall of Canopus is appropriated to Egyptian sculp- 
ture, which never made any advance in variety, ele- 
gance, or boldness of design, simply because their 
deities were beasts and monsters which were re- 
quired to be closely copied in repose. Hence there 
was no room for the intellect and imagination to dis- 
play actions and passions, but the eye simply re- 
quired an exact copy. But when the Greek was 
called upon to produce his god in marble, the ex- 
ploits of the deity which raised him from the earth 
to the skies, dilated the soul and filled the imagina- 
tion of the artist, and he seized upon the action and 
the moment which he chose to express, and thus pro- 
duced the divinity inhuman form. This led the Greek 
to study the traditions of his ancestors, the laws of 
human thought and feeling, and the beauty and ener- 
gy of design, so as to fix them in marble. Hence the 
terrible majesty of Jove, the dignity and delicacy of 
Venus, the fierce sternness of Mars, the airy light~ 
ness of Diana the huntress, the grace of Apollo, 
and the strength of Hercules. When they wished 
to exhibit several actors, they sometimes formed 
groups of separate statues, as the Laocoon and the 
Niobe; but more generally a multitude of figures, 
or a series of actions, were sculptured in basso-re- 
lievo upon large surfaces: at first upon the exterior 
of vases, then upon tombs, and finally upon tri- 
umphal arches. 

Illustrations of these remarks will be found in the 
museums of the Capitol and Vatican, on the arches 
of Severus, Titus, and Constantine, and on the 
pillars of Trajan and Aurelius. On these were 
sculptured the history of some military campaign, 
illustrated by spoils, captives, and shackled kings. 
Mythology and philosophy were generally sculp- 
tured on vases and sarcophagi, while the celebrity 
of the individual was expressed in a single statue 
or bust. 

In the Hall of the Urn, at the Capitol, is a sar- 
cophagus of white marble, on which is sculptured the 
whole history of Achilles at Troy—his quarrel with 
Agamemnon, his departure from Scyros, his revenge 
of the death of Patroclus, with Priam supplicating 
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is represented the formation and destruction of man, 
according to the New Platonic philosophy, and on 
another the story of Diana and Endymion, and on 
a fourth the conquest of the Amazons by The- 
seus. Thus we see the ancients thought that ‘the 
memory of the activity of life was the best homage 
they could pay the dead.’’ And who will say that 
they erred in this respect? 

While walking amid those vast collections of an- 
cient statuary in the museums of Italy, one feels 
strangely present with beings whose actions adorn 
the pages of fable and history; and he realizes a 
higher expression of human beauty than has yet 
been manifested in living forms, because the beau 
ideal is bodied forth without any of the depreciating 
accidents which mar the living specimen. As in- 
stances of this triumph of the ideal over the positive, 
I may mention the Venus de Medicis, which is an 
embodiment of modest beauty, perfectly passionless, 
and the Apollo Belvidere, which is a wonderful ex- 
pression of agility and strength in that state of ex- 
treme tension which follows the discharge of an 
arrow from the bow, while the archer maintains his 
position, and watches the shaft as it speeds to its 
mark. 

These triumphs of art, however great, were the 
deification of the human form, reposing in the ac- 
complishment of some great action, or the exhibition 
of some great virtue. But, since Christianity has 
fixed the powers and empire of man in the soul, the 
expression of the sentiments of the heart is that 
which modern art endeavors. And in proportion as 
it is successful, it excels all that the ancients have 
achieved by as much as the attributes and empire of 
mind excel the strength and dominion of the body. 
The paintings of modern Italy have more power 
over the heart than the statuary of ancient Greece 
and Rome. These last awake our profound admi- 
ration and wonder, but they never reach the soul, 
and make us feel that we have fellowship with them, 
as do the works of art which Christianity has pro- 
duced. 





THE EMPEROR NERO. 

Tue name of Nero is famous over all the world. 
He was the sixth emperor of Rome. In early life 
he manifested no little intellectual ambition. Under 
the faithful instructions of the philosopher Seneca, 
he became a sound thinker, and even quite a scholar. 
He was, particularly, so theroughly acquainted with 
the Greek language, that he could speak it as flu- 
ently and as elegantly as he could his own. His 
administration was far from being unpopular; but 
his madness against the Christian religion, and his 
bloody persecution of its early adherents, have cast 
an indelible ignominy on his name. The title of 
‘‘Bloody Nero”’ will go down to the end of time. 
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THE PRESS. 
BY BISHOP MORRIS. 

Tuat printing machine is a wonderful invention. 
Nothing could supply its place in the dissemination 
of knowledge. Through its agency one individual 
may speak to millions, not only while he lives, but 
when sleeping in his grave. Thoughts committed 
to paper, and printed in books centuries ago, are still 
in existence, and familiar to reading men of this 
generation. Thus, by the power of this simple en- 
gine, distant ages are brought together; and, with 
the aid of translators, men of all languages may 
converse and become acquainted with each other’s 
laws, customs, and religion, through the press. 
When the world was dependent on scribes to mul- 
tiply copies of manuscript, only limited scraps of 
history could be preserved, and the knowledge of 
them was necessarily confined to a few individuals, 
who might obtain access to the huge rolls of parch- 
ment on which they were written. We are indebted 
to the press for the abundance and cheapness of 
reading in this age. Had not the art of printing 
been discovered, “‘even the word of life,’’? contained 
in the records of salvation, would still be locked up 
in the archives of the university, and read only by a 
few learned doctors of the law. The press, under a 
wise and gracious Providence, has thrown the Bible 
among the multitudes of common people, and made 
it at once the parent’s companion and the child’s 
school book. Thus, the people generally in this 
favored land may have access to the fountain head 
of knowledge, which is able to make them wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. So it isin all Protestant countries, and so it 
should be in all the world. ‘To expect the people to 
find their way to heaven without the holy Scrip- 
tures, is as unreasonable as to require mariners to 
navigate the high seas without chart or compass. 
Every intelligent Christian can adopt the sentiment 

thus figuratively expressed: 

“ The Bible is my chart 
By which the seas I know; 
I cannot with it part, 
It rocks and sands doth show; 


It is my chart and compass too, 
Whose needle points for ever true.” 


Whenever the people of any country shall be 
furnished with the Bible, and sufficient knowledge 
of letters to read it, they will soon understand their 
chartered rights, both as Christians and citizens, and 
will have courage to assert them, too, in defiance of 
Popes and tyrants. They, whose usurped authority 
rests upon the slender foundation, ‘‘ Ignorance is the 
mother of devotion,’’ have important reasons for 
withholding the Bible from their deluded subjects. 
And, to them, nothing is more troublesome than the 
press: it is difficult for them to exclude from their 
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limited dominions all the light which it sheds upon 
the world around them. How important, then, is 
the press in multiplying copies of the sacred writ- 
ings, and removing obstructions to their circulation. 
Just in proportion as pure Christianity progresses 
and prospers in the world, sound learning, civil lib- 
erty, and all the blessings of social life will advance 
among the nations of the earth, and no faster. 
‘‘Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a 
reproach to any people,” is as true now as it was 
when Solomon wrote it. 

But the press, like all other benefits conferred 
upon man, is liable to be abused and perverted to 
improper use. While “the liberty of the press”? 
is to be maintained by every Christian and patriot, 
care should be taken to restrain it within proper 
bounds. There is certainly a marked difference 
between the liberty of the press, and the licentious- 
ness of it, whether viewed in the political, literary, 
or religious department of its operations. 

The political*press should teach the rights of man, 
expound international law, advocate the principles of 
our free institutions, keep the people advised of the 
state of commerce, and publish general intelligence. 
But it should never be enlisted in the cause of mob- 
ocracy, or demagogueism, or such party measures as 
conflict with the general good of the country; nor 
should it ever be degraded by dealing in slander, or 
personal invective, or any disgusting details of pri- 
vate scandal. This standard is evidently none too 
high. But if every political newspaper which falls 
below it were expunged from the catalogue, how 
few of them would-be left. How many political 
papers are there in the United States which do not 
evince more zeal for their respective leaders and par- 
ties, than they do for their country? Which of 
them will not abuse a political opponent to prevent 
his elevation, or flatter a political friend for the 
remote prospect of obtaining office? Nay, which of 
them will not publish fulsome notices of a masquer- 
ade, a theatre, a circus, a horserace, or a tippling- 
house for the paltry sum of a few cents? ‘Straws 
show which way the wind blows,’’ and hese objec- 
tionable items but too clearly indicate the spirit of 
the political press. In vain may it attempt to reform 
the people until it reforms itself. 

The literary press operates in a milder atmos- 
phere, sustains a relation less exciting, and occupies 
a position less perilous, and, consequently, is, in a 
great measure, clear of the objections above-named. 
That it has its toils, perplexities, and discourage- 
ments to contend with, is admitted; but being free 
from the contaminating influence of office, and from 
the agitation of evil passion, it meets these difficul- 
ties calmly, patiently, and in hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. Beside, its toil is pleasant. What delightful 
labor, to store the mind with knowledge, and then 
employ it in erecting monuments of science, and 
strewing the garlands of literature along the path of 
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life for the benefit of those who come after. Such 
employment, though it may promise but little wealth, 
and no sensual pleasure, has the advantage of being 
free from the corrupting influence of vicious asso- 
ciations, and threatens no remorse of conscience to 
be endured in the evening of life. Still the literary 
press is only less liable to abuse than the political, 
and not wholly secure against it. The appetites of 
its readers are various, some of them quite vitiated 
by the use of improper aliment; hence arises a 
temptation to indulge their perverted taste to the 
injury of their judgment and general vigor of char- 
acter. If proof be demanded, reference may be had 
to all the varieties of fiction, from the less offensive 
novel, down to the common-place love tale, written 
by a novice for some would-be literary periodical, 
and to the debilitating and contaminating influence 
which they exert upon the minds and characters of 
their deluded readers. All tales of wild adventure, 
whether in war or love, are highly injurious to 
young readers of both sexes. ‘They*not only lessen 
the inclination for study and the desire for the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge; but they fix in the 
mind erroneous views of men and things, by por- 
traying characters which never existed, and record- 
ing events which never transpired, and thus intro- 
ducing them to a world very different from the one 
in which they live. Walker’s definition of romancer 
is, “ A liar, a forger of tales.’”’ And yet thousands of 
young females, whose minds are naturally sprightly 
and amiable, spend their days and nights in poring 
and weeping over these forgeries, as though they 
were credible and useful histories. Such a young 
lady has received an erroneous education. It has 
led her in the wrong path, and the sooner she 
retraces her steps the better. She is in danger of 
becoming an object of pity in the estimation of 
intelligent people. They who have encouraged her 
to take this delusive course in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge are justly censurable. May no one article of 
romance ever be allowed to disgrace the pages of the 
Ladies’ Repository. It would pay a poor compli- 
ment to the judgment and. literary taste of its 
numerous and intelligent readers, who are now 
happy in the enjoyment of at least one periodical, 
designed more especially for females, which ad- 
dresses them as rational beings, teaching lessons of 
literature and religion calculated to improve the 
understanding and the heart, and in a style which 
is agreeable to a refined taste. 

But what should be said of the religious press? 
Its responsibility is as much greater than that of all 


others, as our spiritual and eternal interests are 
higher than those of earth and time. Mistakes here 
may endanger the everlasting welfare of deathless 
spirits, yea, spirits redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb, and already placed upon ground of possible 
salvation. ‘The press which is professedly devoted 
to the interest of religion, should never become 














entangled with any question of worldly policy, or 
of popular excitement, or of personal or party 
conflict, or angry controversy on any subject what- 
ever. All such errors tend to weaken public confi- 
dence in the religious press, and to divert its pat- 
ronage into other channels. It is worse than useless 
to teach religion in theory, while its teachers contra- 
dict their own principles in spirit and practice, as the 


; conclusion which naturally follows is, their religion 
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makes them no better than their neighbors. The 
common sense of mankind will estimate the real 
value of every system and every enterprise by its 
practical results. If a press, though professedly 
religious, kindle the fire of contention, raise the 
storm of angry passion, and indicate a spirit of 
malevolence, it will be justly regarded as an engine 
of evil, sowing the seeds of discord and persecution. 
Religion would be far better off without any press, 
than with one which only betrays her interest, by 
practically renouncing her own principles, or with 
any number of presses which exhaust their energies 
by combating one another. What folly it is for 
those who are professedly aiming to accomplish the 
same great and good object, the conversion of the 
world, to turn aside from their high and holy calling, 
and wage a war of mutual extermination. Every 
consistent Christian sighs and weeps over such an 
exhibition of human depravity. Let the religious 
press be restricted to its appropriate work, and it 
will find ample employment for all its time, strength 
and resources, without assuming any needless re- 
sponsibility. The main design of it should be to 
impart a knowledge of that religion, which brings 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.’? And whatever tends to the 
accomplishment of this result, should be encouraged 
by it. Here an almost boundless field of useful 
enterprise opens to view. It embraces the regular 
Christian ministry with all of its intense interest, the 
progress of revivals under the ministration of the 
Gospel, foreign and domestic missions, plans for the 
instruction of youth and childhood, sanctified learn- 
ing, and all benevolent associations which have for 
their object the glory of God and the happiness of 
man. All of these interests are to be noticed, ex- 
plained, defended, and encouraged, by presenting 
the truth in love, and in meekness of wisdom. 
Surely there is much land to be possessed and culti- 
vated by the religious press before the peaceful 
reign of Christ shall be universally established and 
acknowledged. Beside, this press is expected to fur- 
nish the whole world with all the religious reading 
which it needs, or may need, in the form of books, 
duly assorted, distinguishing between the good and 


S evil. The work is vast and increasing, both in ex- 


tent and importance; but the means for its accom- 
plishment, if not yet abundant, are at least accumu- 
lating. The gold and the silver are the Lord’s, and 
his treasury is increasing. Presses are multiplying, 
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and they are moving under a full pressure of steam 
power, so that a copy of the Bible can be printed in 
a minute; and missionary ships are bearing off the 
Old and New covenants to heathen lands by the ton. 
Only let the religious press not be turned aside from 
its own proper work, and it will prove itself an in- 
valuable auxiliary to the Christian ministry in sub- 
jugating the world to “ the obedience of Christ,’’ and 
raising it to holiness, happiness, and heaven. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 


BY REV. A. STEVENS, A. M. 


HOW IT SHOULD BE USED. 

We have described the appropriate position and 
composition of the domestic library. The question, 
how it should be used, remains for a brief reply. 

My friend B. had recourse to his old pastor for 
direction in this respect, as well as in regard to the 
composition of his collection. 

‘“‘The mode of using them,”’ said the quaint di- 
vine, in his prompt, conversational style, ‘‘is plain 
enough: it is implied in the classification by which 
we have arranged them. In the first place, God’s 
book must take precedence: it must give light to all 
others, as the sun does to the planets. Give the 
family every day a little of the pure wheat. This 
can be done at the domestic devotions. Never read 

a whole chapter at those times—such a course soon 
becomes monotonous and common-place; and, in 
most instances, you would find that your children 
could not tell you, one hour afterward, what was 
the subject of the lesson. They need something to 
fix the attention and excite reflection. Take, then, 
a small portion of the word—have comments upon all 
difficult texts and practical reflections at the end. 
This is the mode to which I was brought up, and I 
owe to it many of my best and strongest impres- 
sions of the divine word. It is the almost universal 
custom in English families. The very best book for 
the purpose is Doddridge’s Family Expositor of the 
New Testament. It is chronologically arranged. 
It gives you a paraphrase of the passage by the side 
of the translation. It critically defines the text, and 
then practically applies it; and it is full of the heav- 
enly savor of the doctrines of grace, with as little 
as possible of their metaphysics. Besides all these 
considerations, the sections are brief. Dividing thus 
the word into small morsels, and ‘thoroughly digest- 
ing it, will be infinitely more advantageous than to 
read long chapters mechanically and hastily. Very 
nourishing food should never be taken in large quan- 
tities. If you have time, you can hardly do better 
than to add, also, one of Jay’s sweet exercises to 
each lesson. sian are like the manna that dropped 
from heaven.”’ 

The venerable pastor showed his sectarian predi- 
lections in his authors; but the choice is excellent. 
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| Mattindiet: timeltianisnaiaiaie families, however, will find in Dr. A 
Clarke as good a critical commentator as could be 
wished, (waiving a few learned whims, ) and in Ben- 
son a rich practical expositor. It is to be regretted, 
nevertheless, that we have no commentary particu- 
larly adapted to family use, like Doddridge’s Ex- 
positor. 

‘* And now then,” resumed the pastor, “as to the 
general list: let us look at it. Here are the dramas, 
the ‘fictions,’ and the poets. I know not that much 
system is requisite about the first two. I would let 
the young folks read. them at their leisure, or at 
their whims. Let them begin with these, and at 
first keep away from their discernment your design 
or plan; for if they get an early inkling of it, they 
will see in it the routine and drudgery of a domestic 
school, and your trouble and expense will probably 
be in vain. Put, then, Robinson Crusoe, Rasselas, 
Goldsmith’s Vicar, or Bunyan’s Pilgrim, in their 
way, as by accident, and when once they catch at 
the sweet bait, they will not soon drop it. In due 
time you can draw them by the line whither you 
please. As to the dramas, Joanna Baillie’s are ex- 
cellent illustrations of the passions, and can be read 
at casual intervals. Hannah More’s should be read 
in connection with the loved narratives which they 
illustrate, at the times when you reach them in the 
historical course, which we will discuss directly. 
Select ones from Shakspeare, if you use him at all, 
should come into the same course, at such points as 
will render them illustrative, or at least embellishing 
comments on the characters of the narrative. Nev- 
er, however, have Shakspeare read in your family 
without first reading the drama selected yourself, 
and even then you will be perplexed to keep the 
cheeks of your children from blushes. I still ad- 
here to my former advice respecting him. Perhaps 
the best course for a Christian family is to turn him, 
‘neck and heels,’ out of the library. Many would 
call such treatment orthodox bigotry, or downright 
barbarism; but, though Shakspeare is an archangel 
of mind, remember archangels have been turned out 
of heaven. A man’s family should be his empyr- 
eum, and his children its cherubim. Sacrifice any 
thing for the purity of your children. 

“As to the poets, I have no other plan in respect 
to them than that they should be read, as far as con- 
venient, first, in chronological order, beginning with 
guarded specimens from Chaucer, and the other ear- 
lier bards, as you will find them in specimen collec- 
tions, and including the whole of Milton, Spencer, 
Thompson, Young, Cowper, &c., down to the latest 
acknowledged poets. Their subjects and styles are 
so various, that they cannot be classified. A chron- 
ological series will, however, exhibit the successive 
periods of the English muse, and will open to the 
mind a perspective of poetical scenery as varied and 


, as rich as any language affords. Second. The poets 


should be read in connection with their biographies 
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and the critical works which relate to them. John- so:tnistieensictihee | 
son’s Lives of the Poets is the best of his works, ; 
and perhaps the best accompaniment to their pro- ; 
ductions which the language contains. He gives } 
hearty vent to his prejudices and constitutional | 
‘choler,’ as in the sketch of Milton; but his criti- ° 
_cisms are masterly, and none more so than those of | 
that very sketch. ‘ 
‘* Next come the biographical and historical de- 
partments of the collection, and these should be 
mostly blended in use. Biography is the history of 
individuals, and history the biography of nations. 
You may have the closest system here, and yet 
boundless variety. First in the series should come 
the historical portions of the Scriptures in chrono- 
logical order. Townsend’s arrangement is the work 
for the purpose. Then take Josephus, who will re- 
peat, but also illustrate and extend the Scriptural 
narrative. Prideauz’s Connections should follow, 
showing the relations of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to the history of the Jews and neighboring } 
nations. Here you can pause and take a general } 
retrospect of the ancient states. Rollin is not the 
greatest historian who has treated of them; but he | 
is sufficiently accurate; and the high moral tone and 
general simplicity of his volumes, render them per- 
haps the most acceptable book of the kind yet given 
to popular readers. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire should follow; but it must be 
read with care: it is a wonderful combination of elo- } 
quence, criticism, wit, history, theology, truth, and ; 
falsehood. You can easily guard against his skep- 
ticism; but take special care against his obscenity. | 
He has shown, in his great work, a character as petty } 
as his intelject is grand. ; 
** At this point of the course we approach the mid- 
dle ages, when the Church absorbed and character- } 
ized every thing. It is a good position, therefore, ; 
from which to contemplate its progress and agency. ; 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History is the best work for ; 
the purpose—after him to be Hallam’s Middle Ages, ; 
an elaborate and difficult production, but indispen- ; 
sable to a right view of those marvelous times. } 
Then should follow James’ History of Chivalry, } 
Robertson’s History of Charles V, Blunt’s History } 
of the Reformation, [D’Aubigne’s should now be | 
? 
! 
? 
| 
; 
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substituted by all means,] Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, Neal’s History of the Puritans, Robertson’s 
History of the Discovery and Settlement of Amer- 
ica, Jrving’s Columbus, and Botta’s History of the 
United States. 

*‘A large catalogue,’’ continued the pastor; ‘but 
remember you are planning for several years. And | 
now let me remind you that your biographical list 
is to be woven into this historical outline, as far as 
may be. For instance, when reading Rollin, refer ; 
often to Plutarch’s Lives—while passing through the ° 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, or the sixth 
century of Mosheim, bring in a good biography of 
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Mohammed—in the History of the Reformation, to 
be as episodes, biographies of the individual reform- 
ers, as Wickliffe, Luther, Melancthon, &c.—in the 
History of the United States, turn to Marshall’s 
Washington, Wirt’s Patrick Henry, the Lives of 
Hamilton, Jay, &c. Can you conceive of a field of 
mere abundant and more varied intellectual enter- 
tainment than such a course of historical reading? 
And yet this is but one channel—the direct one, to 
be sure—of the current of time, strewed with the 
splendid wrecks of nations. There are numerous 
collateral streams of perhaps greater because mi- 
nuter interest, such as the individual histories of 
Spain, Scotland, Switzerland, Italy, &c. These you 
can trace as you find time and have disposition.”’ 
We would not propose, at this later day, any very 
material change in the pastor’s historical outline, ex- 
cept the addition of a few more recent authors: for 
example, between Robertson’s History of the Dis- 
covery and Settlement of America and Irving’s Co- 
lumbus, we would introduce Prescott’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella, between Irving and Botta, Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico, and instead of, or at least be- 
side Boita, to be Grahame’s or Bancroft’s History of 
the United States. In a former conversation the 
pastor highly commended T'ytler’s General History. 
We suppose he would have it used as a comprehen- 
sive review of the above course, or as a handy com- 
pendium for reference, as he nowhere designates it 
in the course. His object was to interest young and 


; rather repugnant minds, and text-books must be 


kept in the back-ground in such an experiment. 
By thus presenting the pastor’s method with his- 


; tory, we have sufficiently illustrated his entire plan, 
} and need not refer to its application to the other de- 


partments of the collection. The capital idea of the 
old divine was, that system should characterize the 


; use of the books to the greatest practicable extent. 


**'The great rule,”’ said he, ‘of successful reading, 
or study, is method and reviewing, and the plan I 
have suggested will furnish both—the first quite vig- 


; orously, the second really, though not apparently; 
) for the successive books in the series will generally 


furnish a partial retrospect as well as continuation 
of each other; and then you have here, also, such a 
variety as must be congenial with the most versatile 
taste.”’ 

We repeat, what we acknowledged in a former 
number, namely, that most of our readers will, 
doubtless, pronounce the pastor’s list and method 
both adapted only to special cases, such as are fur- 
nished with ample means and leisure; but we will 
not heed the objection. We have not been prescri- 
bing for what is the actual position of the domestic 
library in most instances, but for what it should be; 
and we contend that, though the good pastor’s stand- 
ard is, in some particulars, above ordinary practica- 
bility—as all models should be somewhat ideal, in 
order to exalt the real above what would otherwise 
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be its altitude—yet most of the volumes included in 
his catalogue, or, at least, nearly as good substitutes, 
are within the reach of families of middling compe- 
tence; and no very considerable annua! appropria- 
tion would, in a few years, place in any such family 
this invaluable intellectual furniture—a source of 
most salutary influence, of delightful entertainment, 
and purest joy to all its members. 





BIBLE SKETCHES. 


BY REV. THOMAS FOX. 


CREATION. 
Wuar scenes of deep and thrilling interest must 
have been unfolded to angels as they lingered around 
the morning of creation? And could they leave 
their lofty habitation and commune with mortals, 
with what delight should we listen to their instruc- 
tions—with what pleasurable emotions would we 
gather around them as they related the genesis of 
time—as they described those progressive acts of the 
great Jehovah when he called this universe into being! 
But though this privilege is denied us—though 
no ancient one, ‘‘ whose hoary locks have swept 
the feet of Deity,” may break the silence that en- 
compasses the past, yet we may turn to the oracles 
of truth, and from their silent yet responsive pages 
read, in miniature, the world’s history. Here we 
learn that ‘“‘the things which are seen were not 
made of things that do appear.”’ There was not 
merely a remodeling of previously existing matter, 
but a creation in the proper sense of the term. 
God, by his omnific word, spake, and matter from 
nonentity appeared. What exalted ideas of the Su- 
preme does this suggest! Who else can create? 
All the men and angels in the universe could not 
produce one particle of matter. How sublimely 
grand is the Almighty’s reference to this fact when 
addressing astonished Job out of the whirlwind, 
““Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. Who 
hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? or 
who hath stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are 
the foundations thereof fastened? or who hath laid the 
corner-stone thereof: when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.”’ 
But matter was produced only in its elementary 
state. Other attributes of Jehovah, besides omnip- 
otence, were to be exhibited in the workmanship of 
his hands. Wisdom and goodness were to be blend- 
ed with power in this visible display of his glory. 
Chaos first appeared, or, in the language of one of 
the heathen poets, among whom traces of Bible 
truth are frequently found, 
“ One was the face of nature, if a face; 
Rather a rude and indigested mass; 


A lifeless lump, unfashioned and unframed 
Of jarring seeds, and justly chaos named.” 
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Soon the spirit moved upon the inert mass, and gave 
to it vitality—gave to it, if we may use the expres- 
sion, mineral life. Probably this was the commence- 
ment of motion, that mysterious something, which 
equally proves the existence and power of a great 
First Cause. 

Again the fiat went forth, and the principle of 
light, and, also, probably of heat, was ushered into 
existence. And here, as elsewhere, we perceive the 
correspondence between the sacred record and true 
philosophy. Revelation informs us that light ex- 
isted before the sun took his place in the firmament; 
and that this luminary was subsequently appointed 
merely as a “ light-bearer.”’ 

How exactly does this accord with matter of fact! 
Philosophy teaches us that there is latent light per- 
vading all substances; and that the sun is in itself a 
dark body surrounded by a luminous appendage, 
making it emphatically a light-bearer to surrounding 
worlds. Earth now received its diurnal motion, by 
which day and night succeed each other. But how 
wonderful is this motion! Who can account for it? 
Have we not here a striking display of the con- 
tinued and pervading energy of the great I Am? 

The work went on. Ocean’s capacious bed was 
formed, and filled with the yielding wave. Rills, 
and brooks, and rivers commenced their meandering 
course, and murmured forth the praise of Him who 
bade thet) flow. While the dry land which now 
peered in’ majesty above the watery flood gradually 
acquired a suitable consistency for its destined use. 

The surrounding firmament, clarified from vapors 
and exhalations, became a proper medium for the 
transmission of light, and for the operation of those 
great laws by which the machinery of the material 
universe was to be governed. 

As yet no vegetation appeared—no trees, nor 
plants, nor flowers, adorned the hills, or decked the 
plains. Another act was now unfolded in the mighty 
drama—another kingdom was added to creation’s do- 
main—another step was taken in the ascending scale 
of Jehovah’s works. At the Almighty’s bidding, 
grass, and herbs, and trees sprang into being, and 
robed with more than vestal loveliness the virgin 
world. 

What scenes of beauty were now revealed to the 
heavenly visitants, as they flitted through the ama- 
ranthine bowers, or perched on the life-imparting 
trees of Eden! 

But still the work was incomplete: another de- 
partment was requisite to finish the scheme. Amid 
all this variegated fragrance, and grandeur, and 
beauty, there were none to enjoy—none to adore. 
Earth was not the home of angels; another and 
higher form of life was now wakened into being. 
The seas were filled with sportive tribes of delighted 


existences; the groves were vocal with richly plumed. 


songsters, while the forests and valleys teemed with 
animated life. Still the climax was wanting: an 
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intelligent being to govern and to adore, as well as to 
enjoy. To summon such a being into existence a 
council of the Trinity was held, denoting the impor- 
tant work about to be executed. “Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness.’? This com- 
pound being composed of matter and spirit won- 
.drously united, was the connecting link between 
earth and heaven—between the material and spirit- 
ual world. His very nature designated him for 
higher enjoyments and nobler employments than 
earth could afford. It proved him designed for 
the companionship of angels, and of God. Man 
stood forth at the head of creation as God’s vice- 
gerent upon earth, “made a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned with glory and honor.”’ 

God surveyed the finished work, and pronounced 
it very good. It was good in the abstract, and good 
in the concrete. Every part was appropriate, and 
adapted to the end for which it was designed; and 
the whole presented one harmonious and beautiful 
unity, speaking forth the invisible glories and eternal 
Godhead of the great Original. 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY MRS. SARAH A. HOBART. 


Grave, where those moldering relics lie, 
Which once a mother’s heart enshrined, 
Thou art the dearest spot to me 
That in earth’s wilderness I find. 


Oft when amidst life’s varied woes, 
Oppressed with grief the heart has bled, 
Pensive I’ve sought thy blest repose, 
The lone and silent tear to shed. 


But when on memory’s page I trace 
What thou hast been in life to me, 
O, then, all minor woes are lost 
In that one grief of losing thee. 


I muse upon thy tender care, 
Thy deep, untiring, watchful love, 
Which it was once my joy to share, 
Ere yet thy spirit soar’d above. 


Friendship’s fair flowers may bloom for me, 
And [a brilliant wreath may twine, 

And gems of consanguinity 
May in the rosy chaplet shine; 


But that bright link, a mother’s love, 
Since severed from affection’s chain, 
I ne’er may hope its bliss to prove, 
Or bind the broken link again. 


Thine was the heart of sympathy, 
That ever felt another’s woe; 

And in the cup of misery, 
Ever some cordial drop would throw. 
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And thine the patient faith that still 
Meekly endured affection’s rod, 
As seeing Him, invisible, 
And bowed submissively to God. 


Oft I have sought thy silent bed 
At twilight’s meditative hour; 
When day’s departing beam had shed 
A softened light on vale and bower. 


And as upon thy place of rest 
The star of eve its radiance threw, 
Methought the spirit of the blest 
Might linger there the scene to view. 


And if an heir of bliss divine, 

Through grace, thy child may hope to be, 
Perchance the office may be thine, 

To guard me by thy ministry. 


Though dead, thou hast a language still, 
Which e’en the inmost soul can reach, 
As well as if its mystic thrill 
Was borne upon the wing of speech. 


It bids me raise my thoughts above 
Earth’s anxious cares and empty toys, 

To that bright atmosphere of love 
That’s beaming with celestial joys. 


Thy grave shall be the hallowed shrine, 
Where oft to Heaven my prayer shall rise; 
And may that blessedness be mine 
At last to meet thee in the skies. 





AN EPITAPH 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT, DYING THE DAY IT 


WAS BORN. 


BY MOLIA. 


Tuer sléeps beneath this marble tomb, 
A little flower, that ’gan to bloom, 
But withered ere the even; 


For came the giant wizard, Death, 
And stole away its fragrant breath, 
As bees the sweets of flowers. 


It was a gentle little thing, 
Like violets, that bloom in spring, 
Within some pleasant meadow. 


It gently smil’d a time or two, 
And oped its eye of liquid blue, 
But not on earthly sorrow. 


We wept not o’er its flow’ry bier: 
Why should we shed a single tear, 
That it had flown to heaven? 


Its mother lost an evening star: 
Its gains indeed were greater far— 
It ’scaped to-morrow. 
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DOING GOOD. 


BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


«Who went about doing good.” 


In redeeming a promise made to the readers of the 
Repository some months since, we must notice sev- 
eral considerations for doing good. Among these, 
we urge, 

1. That doing good is a test of Christian character. 
Some profess to be good, while they seem to think 
nothing of doing good: they seem to suppose that 
real goodness may be possessed without furnishing 
any evidence of its possession in the life. Such are 
greatly mistaken—* not knowing the Scriptures.’’ 
They.are building on a wrong foundation—their 
superstructure will fall; and, whatever goodness 
they may imagine they have, they will utterly fail 
in obtaining the reward of the ‘‘good and faith- 
ful servant.”? In order to be made “ruler over 
many things,’? we must be “faithful over a few 
things.’’ Eternal joys are suspended on our fidel- 
ity—a fidelity for life. A profession, if it is what it 
ought to be, is good. We ought thus to profess; 
but that we possess what we profess, must be dem- 
onstrated in the life. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’? How illustrative and striking the figure! 
‘* Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; buta 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.’’ Here, then, 
is the test of Christian character—one fixed by the 
Savior himself—a test demonstrative of the wisdom 
of God, and highly beneficial and honorable to the 
universe. The Christian character, then, will be 
known. Its “fruits,’’ or a course of well-doing, 
will declare it. ‘*A man’s works,’’ says one, “are 
the tongue of his heart, and tell honestly whether he 
is inwardly corrupt or pure.’”?” Some may have mis- 
taken the true test, and substituted for it the com- 
mon standard of piety in some given place, or the 
views and opinions of others respecting them, or 
their own views respecting themselves; but all these 
will not avail, for “by their fruits ’’—such fruits as 
God requires—they shall be known. These will 
speak, and they will speak so as not to be misunder- 
stood. From them a verdict will be rendered, and 
that, in most cases, will be correct. Look at the 
lives of Wesley, Howard, Wilberforce, Martin, Mrs. 
Fletcher, and a host of others, whose praise is in all 
the Churches. How strikingly did their lives exhibit 
the genuineness of their piety! They were devoted 
to the good of their fellow-men—to the welfare of 
the race. They were benefactors of mankind. 


Their character was not misunderstood, though ef- 


forts may have been made to destroy or shade it. 
Yet even these may have contributed to its more 
full development, and to a greater exhibition of its 
glory. Their abundant labors for the good of man- 
kind will be referred to as evidence of their piety— 


their love to God and man through all coming time. 
Vout. VII.—10 
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Would you, then, present to the world the surest 
test of genuine piety, labor to do good. Would you 
convince the world of the honesty and sincerity of 
your motives, “always abound in the work of the 
Lord.’”” Would you stand acquitted before the last 
tribunal, “be not weary in well-doing.”” Remem- 
ber that it is by “ patient continuance in well-doing, 
we seek for glory, honor, eternal life,’? and that 
‘blessed are they that keep his commandments, that 
they may have a right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city.”’ 

2. We are furnished with means and seasons for 
doing good. How numerous are the means placed 
within the reach of every Christian for this purpose! 
‘*To him the sea rather unites than separates the 
various portions of the globe; the forests of a thou- 
sand hills are ready to furnish barks to convey him 
to the ends of the earth, the fibres of plants to form 
his canvas, and the mystic powers of the magnet to 
direct his course.’’ All our powers are instruments 
for doing good. These are numerous, and are ca- 
pable of great usefulness. Every power of mind, 
such as reason, judgment, will, memory, and imag- 
ination—every power of the body, the senses, the 
eye, the ear, the tongue—these may all be made to 
do much for the good of the world. Says a very 
excellent writer, ‘‘ Every man has some power to 
be useful in doing good, either to contrive plans of 
benevolence, or to labor in their execution—either 
to encourage them by his influence, or to support 
them by his contributions—either to assist them by 
his example, or to further them by his prayers. 
Every man is of value in proportion to the use to 
which he can be put, or to the good which he can 
do. Jesus Christ went about doing good, and the 
good which he accomplished in his short career was 
immense. Yet the powers which he had, as instru- 
ments for doing good, were just such as we have. 
When he went about doing good, he was in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh—his body having the same infir- 
mities as ours, his feet as liable to weariness as ours, 
his heart as liable to be distressed as ours, his sense 
of hunger and thirst as enfeebling as ours, his feel- 
ings under opposition, reproach, and pain as keen as 
ours; and yet what large amount of good did he 
achieve with such powers as we have! Why can- 
not we employ our bodies and minds like him? The 
same powers which we employ in amassing wealth, 
in attaining rank, or procuring fame, he employed in 
doing good. Were we to employ our present powers 
as he did, we would do good as he did, and we would 
‘ walk, even as he walked,’ in labor and usefulness.”’ 

In the revolutions of Providence we are furnished 
with seasons for usefulnesss. These seasons are 
abundant. Perhaps they are furnished by national 
prosperity or adversity—by the political movements 
of nations—by the loss or acquisition of property 
by individuals—by the sickness and death of ac- 
quaintances, and by the various calamities with 
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which we are often visited, which bring great distress 
upon families, communities, and sometimes upon 
the country. Providence is now opening doors of 
usefulness before us. Will we enter them? Such 
is the present state of society, that access may be 
had to almost all countries, and communities, with 
benevolent efforts. Nearly every condition of man 
may be reached, and a salutary influence exerted 
over all classes. Here is abundant room for the ex- 
ercise of every power of mind and body in doing 
good. Here we may put forth all our energies with 
the prospect of a glorious success. But these op- 
portunities for usefulness will not always exist. 
With some of us, they will soon be passed. We 
should seize them with avidity, lest they pass neg- 
lected, or misimproved. ‘*Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due, when it is in thy hand to do it. 
Say not unto thy neighbor, go, and come again, and 
to-morrow I will give, when thou hast it by thee.’’ 
By thus neglecting to do good in the proper season, 
the favorable opportunity may slip, and when once 
gone, perhaps gone for ever. What fearful risks we 
often run by neglects of this kind! We are taught 
to ‘‘do good as we have opportunity.’’ Whenever 
an Opportunity presents itself, then is the time to 
work. One maxim of Him who “ went about doing 
good’’ was, “I must work the works of Him that 
sent me while it is day, for the night cometh in 
which no man can work.’’ And the wise man in- 
structs us to do with our “might whatsoever our 
hand findeth to do.”’ 

3. Doing good is the special work of the Christian. 
The sun was created to shine, the rivers to flow; but 
it is equally true, that the Christian is ‘created unto 
good works.’? For what did the Savior give himself 
for us? The answer is given by an inspired apostle: 
“Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.’ Anc we are further 
divinely taught, that “we are not our own, but 
bought with a price; therefore, we should glorify 
God in ovr body and spirit, which are his.’’ Doing 
good is the peculiar and characteristic work of the 
Christian. To this he should direct all his energies. 
Having unreservedly consecrated all his time and 
talents to the good of man, he feels that to sacrifice, 
to suffer, to labor, either at home or abroad, in 
heathen lands or in the fields, already, to some ex- 
tent, enriched by the blessings of the Gospel, is his 
greatest delight. His lips, as if touched with sacred 
fire, speak forth the Redeemer’s praise. His works, 
steady, consistent, and persevering, declare that his 
great business is to do good; that this is his proper 
individuality; that to bless his family, his kindred, 
to alleviate the sufferings of the distressed, to scatter 
the blessings of peace and happiness among his fel- 
low-men generally, and to spread the triumphs of 
the cross in the world, is the all-moving interest of 
his soul. Like a highly useful minister now in the 








itinerant ranks, and occupying an important post of 
usefulness, he can exclaim, ‘*‘ Let me live to do all 
in my power to give this world one turn round to 
God!’? Labor on, then, fellow-Christian, though 
storms and trials severe await you. Let your watch- 
word like that of Napoleon’s general, be, onward! 
Grace shall be given you equal to your day, and 
when your work is done, how peaceful the issue! 
The odor of your name shall then be sweet, and 
your memory shall be blessed! — 

With another communication on the subject, kind 
readers, I will dismiss the theme for the present, 
hoping it may be resumed by abler hands. 





MY MOTHER. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 

Moruer, what pure, what hallowed associations 
linger around thy name! Thou wert the joy of my 
life, ere thou departed; and even now thou hast a 
sure abiding place in the halls of memory. Years 
may change all things else—time may consign them 
to the dark chambers of oblivion—the remembrance 
of friends may become dim, and every vestige of 
many whom we have known and loved may be ef- 
faced from the tablet of memory; but thy dear 
image will never depart. At the call of busy fancy, 
it will start up with life-like vividness before me— 
years vanish as by some magic spell—the cares and 
toils of manhood are all forgotten—I live no longer 
in the present; but I dwell in the bright, the sunny 
past—I become agair a creature of pure feelings 
and impulses—a very child. 

Mother, it was thy voice which, in infancy, hushed 
me to rest, before the stain of sin had fallen on my 
soul, or guilt had sullied the purity of my young 
spirit. It was at thy side I first learned to lisp forth 
my infantile prayer, to clasp the hand, to bow the 
knee, and, with child-like simplicity and sincerity, 
to take into my mouth the holiest words. Thy lips 
taught me those lessons of virtue, which all the way- 
wardness of after years has failed wholly to efface; 
for when temptation spread around me her blandish- 
ments, when folly, in its myriad forms, presented 
itself before me, the remembrance of thy teaching, 
like a guardian angel, would waken the better feel- 
ings of my heart, and lead me, even when partially 
estrayed, from sin and folly to repentance and tears. 

Yet she has departed. The light of her eye has 
faded, and the music of her gentle voice has been 
hushed in the silence of the tomb. But, though 
dead, she still speaks; and, even now, there is no 
name on earth which can raise in my bosom such 
varied emotions. Her reproofs, while living, have 
often melted me into tears; and yet the remembrance 
of any unkindness, or youthful waywardness of mine, 
will cast a gloom over my spirit. 
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But far more powerful than her living words are 
those which seem at times to rise from the dwelling 
place of the dead—words which strike not the out- 
ward ear, but which are heard in the inmost recesses 
of the heart. I have heard those words stealing over 
my spirit, amid the sounds of mirth and revelry, 
when my heart was elate with joy—when I had al- 
most yielded to the syren voice of pleasure, and, in- 
toxicated with delight, had nearly become her willing 
captive. I have then turned away from the gay 
throng to hide the feelings which were busy at my 
heart, and the tear that was trembling in my eye. 
I have left such scenes as at an angel’s bidding—from 
the noise of revelry, to think on the lessons that my 
mother once taught me. I have heard those low, 
soft tones come stealing upon me, at the solemn hour 
of midnight, filling my mind with pure and holy 
thoughts—my heart with emotions too deep for ut- 
terance. At such moments, I have looked forth on 
the quiet face of heaven, studded with its innumer- 
able stars, which, though silent, seemed speaking to 
me of peace and purity, and which, by their dis- 
tance from this sin-stained earth, appeared fit abodes 
for spirits like hers. 

With tearful eye I have often turned from a scene 
like this, with my feelings purified and my heart 
made better, by this secret and silent communion. 
I could not repress the thought, that, if happy spirits 
can look down on the abodes of guilt and sorrow, 
hers, at such a moment, would cast a look from its 
radiant sphere, and whisper to my spirit to meet her 
among the blest, where the blighting influences of 
sin and sorrow are for ever unknown—where peace 
and purity have their eternal abode. 

Mother, though departed, thy grave is to me a 
silent monitor. It bids me remember the lessons 
thou hast taught—to practice the virtues thy exam- 
ple placed before me—to follow on to the bright 
world which is now the home of thy spirit. Mother! 
watcher of my helpless infancy! dear counselor of 
my riper years! the remembrance of thee shall never 
depart—no pursuit, however dear—honor, wealth, 
or fame, shall ever cause me to forget; but, amid 
fortune’s smiles, or the chill blasts of adversity, 
flushed by bright hopes, or depressed by ‘corroding 
cares,’’ thou shalt ever be a resting-place, on which 
memory shall often delight to linger. 

Mother! dearest name on earth! name ever to be 
cherished while life shall last, as thy name was first 
uttered by my lips in infancy, in the final hour, my 
last look shall be up to God—my last thought of 
heaven and thee. 





SOMETHING SINGULAR. 

Ir is a singular fact, which we have never seen 
referred to, that the word truth does not occur in 
Richardson’s great dictionary, on which more than 
one man spent his life. 
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HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


BY DELTA. 

THe great object of pursuit at the present day is 
happiness, and after it the world has, as it were, gone 
mad. The young especially, as is natural, are the 
most eager and persevering in the race. We may 
well pause for a moment or two to inquire what it is 
they have in view; for many, as they grasp the 
phantasy of their imagination, discern naught but a 
horrid skeleton, and turn away with lothing and dis- 
gust, or, maddened by long delay, rush recklessly 
on, and sink into the debauchee’s, the criminal’s, or 
the drunkard’s grave. We may succeed in delinea- 
ting a few of the features of this creature of fancy, 
and in tracing its aspect when stripped of its out- 
ward habiliments; then turn to a fairer object, and 
picture a fairer scene. 

Where do we find the so-called pleasure of the 
world? Ask the ambitious man of the origin of his 
enjoyment. He will point you to the thousands who 
have been plunged, by the musket’s or cannon’s 
dread messenger, by the glistening bayonet, or the 
sweeping charge of the heavy cavalry, in a moment, 
from this world to another. Whether they met an 
angry or a smiling Judge concerns not him. Sup- 
pose you point him to the vast crowd of widows and 
orphans, made such by the death of those who 
marched to hattle at his command—he laughs you 
to scorn, and only replies that the blood of those so 
earnestly lamented has formed a stream large and 
deep enough to waft his vessel of fame to the desired 
haven. Alas! why will men erect trophies and mon- 
uments to ambitious men, and reckon up, with eager 
zeal, the number of their slain? Is it because they 
regard not the cry of wounded, disgraced, and suf- 
fering humanity? 

Put the question to the rich man, ‘* Whence springs 
thy enjoyment?” He will point you to the slave- 
ship, laden with miserable human beings, whose 
souls are as immortal as his own, and the offerings 
of whose hearts are, we may safely imagine, far 
more acceptable in the eye of an avenging Deity. 
He will point you to the miner’s humble cot, where 
scarcely can the necessaries of life be procured, and 
the luxuries which superabound in his halls, are never 
seen. He will show you the sot, who spends his all 
to gratify the fiendish appetite to which he ministers. 

Go to the man of pleasure, who avows as his only 
object in life the pursuit of worldly enjoyment. 
‘‘What is the origin and end of thy happiness?” 
Can you not discern the halls of the fasiionable drink- 
ing establishment? Do not the soft and tender note 
of the lute, and the delicious melody of the guitar 
inwrap your senses, and blind you to the past, the 
present, and the future? Do not the palaces and 
villas, adorned with the productions of every clime, 
and embellished with the finest efforts of art and 
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genius, “the crimson trappings that blush around 
guilty scenes,”’ the splendors of the receiving-room, 
or the robes of state, satisfy you that he enjoys true 
pleasure? If not, follow him elsewhere. See you, 
through the windows of yonder cottage, a small cir- 
cle in tears? Whence arethey? The man of pleas- 
ure has been there, and the old father’s comfort and 
mother’s reliance has been torn away. Is it to honor 
and dignity that she is borne? No! to shame and 
disgrace. Are you still unconvinced? Follow far- 
ther. You will encounter the gay dance and mad- 
dening waltz, the hazard-table, the gambler’s hell, 
the hospital, and the gloomy prison. Still farther. 
The demon of remorse pierces his heart, and he de- 
scends to the last low resting-place of the drunkard; 
or the halter, the pistol, or the keen-edged knife af- 
fords him the quietus of his despair, and he sinks 
into the suicide’s grave. 

“These are not the only features of worldly pleas- 
ures. Surely there are others, and more attractive.” 

There are other scenes. But who will condemn, 
in good conscience, the dram-seller, and release 
the one who fritters away his existence in idle 
conversation, or indolently wastes his mind and 
strength over the last novel? Utter prostration of 
the physical system follows the latter, together with 
a total inability of the moral powers to concentrate 
their efforts in times of the least or greatest danger. 
It requires the almighty power of God to arouse the 
one who has been accustomed to bathe in the Lethean 
pool of amusement in its mildest form. 

But let us turn. The great object of every one 
should be “to be good and happy.’’ How the world- 
ling pursues this object we have seen somewhat. 
But we may rest assured, that the only foundation 
of that true and elevated pleasure, which only is 
worth the name, is “to live for others.”” Every po- 
sition of life we assume, every plan we form or carry 
into effect, will disclose whether we live for ourselves 
or others. None waste so much their energies as 
those who decide to live for themselves. The bleak- 
est, barrenest island of the ocean yields support to 
man in some form or another—the fisherman’s cot 
is built upon the narrow sandbar. Shall man live 
for himself ? 

One of the great modern female writers declares 
three great enemies, or rather hinderances of pleas- 
ure to be, selfishness, indolence, and vanity. Rid 
ourselves of these, and the paths of true pleasure 
will be plainer. 

If we are employed in deeds of benevolence and 
charity, where will be our selfishness?—in passing 
from house to house, contributing a share of the 
abundant blessings the Father has bestowed, what 
time will there be for indolence? As we visit those 


who are lowly, and who, by the providence of God, 
are in trying circumstances, but, in the midst.of all, 
rely confidently in Him who has suffered them to be 
in affliction, can we be vain of external blessings? 
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Benevolence is, then, a great promoter of true 
pleasure. The influence of each one is great, and 
will be greater as each shows himself capable of 
feeling a fellow’s woes, and sharing in his cares. 
The messenger seems indeed an angel of mercy, dis- 
tributing to all alike the dews which from her airy 
pinions fall. Where this seems to be most the case, 
I cannot tell, so much brilliancy spreads itself around 
the every action of suchaone. In joy or sorrow we 
still claim a share, while under our influence the sun 
of prosperity shines all the more brilliantly, and the 
clouds of misfortune yield to disclose a sky beaming 
with the bright and invigorating rays of hope. 

“ Life, like a golden land, stretched out before us, 

And Love, and Hope, bright angels, flitting o’er us.” 
These are the things which give zest to our lives. 

Another source is study. Here we have enjoyed 
ourselves, and will fly to the fount of knowledge to 
quench the thirst which the gayety and folly of the 
world cannot slake. It remains with us to decide 
whether we will improve the talents given us by the 
Disposer of all things, or resort to means which the 
world employ to murder time. Is the ignorant be- 
ing, who, wrapped in all the vice and degradation 
consequent upon his state, seeks and clings to mean 
pursuits with care and ardor, a person whom we 
would single from the crowd as happy? Who would 
exchange their situation, in this enlightened country, 
where they enjoy the benefits which Knowledge, 
spreading her golden wings, has showered upon 
them, for that of the ignorant Hindoo, who throws 
her offspring into the muddy Ganges, and lingers, 
with idolatrous delight, until the bloody jaws of the 
crocodile rise above the tarnished wave? Who, that 
has pursued the ennobling path of knowledge, cull- 
ing honey from each enchanting flower of wisdom, 
has lingered with delight upon the enraptured pages 
of Cowper, or the sublime verses of Milton or Young, 
has perused the precepts of Locke, of Brown, or of 
Alison, and has, by their influence, been enabled to 
turn over the mournful pages of the past, or the 
brighter ones of the future, reaping equal benefit 
from each, would exchange with the eastern wife, 
who builds the funeral pile of her husband, ascends 
the summit, and, beholding the child of her bosom 
apply the death-torch, welcomes the flame? Well 
may we turn and listen to the cry of Wisdom, as she 
declares, “My ways are ways of pleasantness, my 
paths are paths of peace.’’ She leads us where the 
joys of refined social life cluster around us, and be- 
stows upon us true pleasure with no stinted hand. 

Nothing below can surpass—nothing equal the joys 
of religion. But too many others have shown its 
beauties and charms. Suffice it to say, that it alone 
will soothe all our sorrows, and 

* Make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

May not this pursuit of happiness be engaged in 

with profit? It is surely as easy in the prime of life 
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to pursue that which is pure and true, as that which 3 controversy. When the chaplain renewed his labors, 
is false and fading. This leads to misery and pain, $ the meek and pious sufferer added, “that she was 
and finally to endless woe. That contains the only 3 prepared to receive patiently her death in any man- 
flowers of peace that bloom for human kind. This 2 ner it would please the Queen to appoint. True it 
fills with anticipations never to be realized, and dis- 3 was, her flesh shuddered, as was natural to frail mor- 
appointment only inflicts the severer pang. That ; tality, but her spirit would spring rejoicingly into 
teaches us to look to the interests of others, and 3 the eternal light, when she hoped the mercy of God 
finally leads to the harbor of repose, where the ; would receive it.’”? This beautiful and pious pass- 
gentle gales of Eden waft endless enjoyments, and ; age to Queen Mary is very touching, and has been 
the soul is filled with joy that is unspeakable and } unrecorded by most historians. 


full of glory. She gave an instance of uncommon fortitude the 
Kind reader, which course do you choose to pur- 3 very morning on which her execution took place, in 
sue? declining to have an interview with her husband, 


who was to suffer just before her. Such a parting, 
she observed, might discompose them, and was un- 
LADY JANE GREY. $ necessary, as they would shortly meet in a better 
(BEHEADED, 1564.) world. No one doubted the innocency of her in- 
_ tentions. Upon the scaffold she declared them, la- 
BY @. P. DisdswaY, 4. M. mented only that her life had not been more spiritual 
and divine, and rejoiced, at the same time, in the pros- 
pect of her approaching and never ending felicity. 
Calling upon the spectators to witness that she died 
with these hopes, she was disrobed by her attend- 
ants, ard, with a serene countenance, submitted to 
execution. The public death of this amiable, inno- 
cent, and royal lady, and her young husband, will 
ever increase the bloody stains upon the reign of 
a female sovereign who signed the martyrdom. of 
Hooper, John Rogers, Ridley, the venerable Lat- 
imer, and Cranmer! 

Lady Jane Grey was strongly attached to the 
Reformers; and although only sixteen years of age, 
her mind must have been most highly cultivated. 
Archam, Elizabeth’s tutor, upon one occasion, 
found Lady Jane reading Plato in Greek, whilst the 
rest of the family were pursuing the pleasures of 
the field; and she assured him, that the writings 

That bigoted Romanist, Mary Tudor, was now on $ of the old Grecian philosopher afforded her more 
the throne, and soon Lady Jane, her father, the ; amusement than the most refined sensual pleasures. 
Duke of Suffolk, with Lord Guildford Dudley, her ; She was well instructed in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, 
husband, were made prisoners by her orders. The $ Latin, French, and Italian. On her way to the place 
resentment of the bloody Queen was to be appeased, { of execution, she met the officers of the Tower bear- 
and, accordingly, sentence of death was pronounced } ing to the grave the headless body of her husband. 
against Lady Jane Grey and her lord. Neither of } She looked on his corpse for sometime, and then 
them had yet reached their seventeenth year. How $ wrote three sentences upon her tablets—one in 
youthful and how innocent thus to suffer! Greek, another in Latin, and the third in English, 

This celebrated royal lady soon exchanged the ; importing her hope that the Almighty and posterity 
throne for a scaffold, and her golden sceptre for the ; would do him and their cause justice. 
executioner’s axe; but these trials were her infinite The evening before she was beheaded in the Tower, 
gain, in that crown immortal and throne immutable, { she sent a letter to her sister, Lady Katharine, writ- 
reserved for all who die expecting salvation alone 3 ten upon the blank leaf of a Greek Testament, and 
through the mercy of God, and the atoning sacrifice ; in that language. This volume she bequeathed as a 
of Jesus Christ. ‘Two days before her execution, { legacy to her. And the following is a translation of 
Queen Mary sent Dr. Feckenham, the royal chap- § the letter itself, clearly exhibiting the genuine piety 
lain, to prepare her for the solemn eyent, or, in $ of its author—her reverence for the word of God— 
other words, to convert her to Popery. She was ; her earnest concern for the spiritual welfare of her 
evidently more than his equal, both in Scripture and } sister, and her holy submission to the stroke of 
argument. Still she declined carrying on the dis- } of death. The precious memorial well deserves to 
cussion, saying that her ‘time was too short for } be remembered, and often recorded. It is a brilliant 
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Tue last words of that youthful and amiable 
monarch, Edward VI, were, “*O, Lord God, de- 
liver me out of this most miserable and wretched 
life, and take me among thy chosen.’’? His piety 
and evangelical principles are unquestionable; and 
it was the chief concern of his: last illness, to secure 
the progress of the Reformation after his death. 
Hence, he was persuaded by his ministers to make 
the Lady Jane Grey his immediate successor. Fatal 
act! At this moment, there were no fewer than 
four princesses, who could aasert their pretensions 
to the crown, whilst Lady Jane Grey founded hers 
upon the will only of the late king in her own favor, 
and she accepted the regal honors with greater re- 
luctance than she soon resigned them. ‘This she did 
in the short space of ten days, and retired, with her 
mother, to their home in Leicestershire. 
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gem that should sparkle in the pages of the Ladies’ 
Repository. 3 
“IT have sent you, my dear sister Katharine, a 
book which, though it be not externally adorned 
with gold, or the curious embroidery of the most 
artful needles, yet internally it is of more value 
than all the precious mines the wide world can boast 
of. It is the book, my only, best, and best-beloved 
sister, of the law of our great Redeemer. It is the 
testimony and last will which he bequeathed to us 
wretches and wretched sinners, to lead us in the 
path of eternal happiness; and if you read it with 
an attentive mind, and an earnest -lesire of following 
its precepts, it will surely bring you to immortal 
and everlasting life. It will teach you to live and 
learn you to die; it will win you more, and endow 
you with greater felicity, than you could have 
gained by possessing the estates of our afflicted 
father; and, as you would have inherited his honors 
and estates, had the Almighty prospered his under- 
takings, so, if you apply diligently to this book, 
laboring to direct your life according to the rule it 
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contains, you shall be an inheritor of such riches, as 
neither the covetous can withdraw from you, the 
thief steal, nor the moth corrupt. Desire with ; 
David, my best sister, to understand the law of the 
Lord your God. Live still to die, that you may, by | 
death, obtain eternal life; and trust not the tender- 
ness of your age shall lengthen your days; for all 
hours, times, and seasons, are alike to the Almighty, 
when he calleth; and blessed are they whose lamps 
are furnished when he cometh: the Lord will be 
equally glorified in the young as in the old. My 
good sister, once more let me entreat you to learn 
to die. Deny the world; defy the devil, despise 
the flesh, and delight yourself only in the Lord. 
Be penitent for your sins, but do not despair; be 
strong in faith, but do not presume; and desire, 
with St. Paul, to be dissolved, and to be with Christ, 
with whom, even in death, there is life. Be like 
the good servant, and even at midnight be waiting, 
lest when death stealeth upon you like a thief in 
the night, you be found sleeping with the servants 
of darkness; and lest for want of oil, like the five 
foolish virgins, you be refused admittance to the 
marriage supper; or, like him who had not on the 
wedding garment, be cast into outer darkness. 

‘* Rejoice in the Redeemer of mankind, as I trust 
you do; and as you have taken the name of a 
Christian, follow, as near as possible, the steps, and 
be a true imitator of your great master, Christ 
Jesus; take up your cross; lay your sins on his 
shoulders, and always embrace him. 

“With regard to my death, rejoice as I do, my 
dearest sister, that I shall be delivered from this 
body of corruption, and clothed with the garment of 
incorruption; for I am assured, that I shall, by losing 
this mortal life, obtain one that is immortal, joyful, 
and everlasting, which I pray the Almighty to grant 
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you, whenever he shall please to call you hence, 
and to send you his all-saving grace to live in his 
fear, and to die in the true Christian faith. From 
which I exhort you, in the name of your almighty 
Father, never to swerve, neither from the hopes of 
life or fear of death; for if you will deny his truth, 
to prolong a weary and corrupt breath, Omnipotence 
himself will deny you, and cut short by his ven- 
geance, what you were desirous of prolonging by 
the loss of your soul. And if you will cleave unto 
him, he will prolong your days to a comfort uncir- 
cumscribed, and to his own glory! To which glory, 
God bring me now, and you hereafter, when it 
pleaseth him to call you. 

“Farewell, once more, beloved sister, and put 
your whole trust in the Almighty, who alone can 
help you. Amen! . 

‘¢ Your loving sister, Jane Duptey.”’ 

Lady Jane Grey must have esteemed the word of 
God as of precious and inestimable value. It was 
the book of her private meditations—her frequent 
perusal—the rule of her faith and conduct. What 
an illustrious example of imitation for the young! 


. Alas! alas! how many, neglecting the sacred pages, 


prefer the contaminating and worthless light reading 


} of the day! But this royal and pious lady, like a 


wise virgin, sought celestial truths; and when she 
was called to suffer and to die, her lamp was trimmed, 
the oil burning, and its light shining. Learn another 
truth from her history. Joyful and happy in the 
consolations of the Gospel, she was anxious for the 
spiritual welfare of others. Hence she so faithfully 
exhorts, admonishes, and instructs her sister. Have 
you a sister, brother, parent, or friend, without Christ 
in the world, and on the road toruin? Let your fer- 
vent and faithful prayers to God be offered in their 
behalf. 





MY HEART IS IN MY FOREST HOME. 
My heart is in my forest home, 
Where towers the giant tree, 
With the snowy arm and the bracelet green, 
Stretched over the cool, brown lea. 


My heart is in my forest home, 
Where the sweet briar loves to climb; 
And where the little birds sit and sing 
All through the summer time. 


I left it with a heavy heart— 
A boding of fearful things; 
But a word from Heaven bade all depart— 
Like sunshine in showers, with clouds apart, 
Sweet thoughts to my soul it brings. 


I will not weep, though the mountain streams 
Bid dark-hued waters flow 

O’er many a league, where the stars look down 

To their mirrored selves like the grain just sown, 
Ere they picture our cabin low. HERMIONE. 
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THE LAST NIGHT AT HOME. 


BY MARIA L. AGARD. 

*T was autumn, and its varied tints threw a rich 
mantle over decaying vegetation. The lemon-col- 
ored maple, the scarlet oak, the deep green pine, the 
shaggy hemlock, and the kingly elm conspired to 
lend beauty to the landscape surrounding the cot- 
tage of A. Its location was remote from town, and 
the elegances of refined society; but the gentle 
mother had impressed on all within an air of culti- 
vation, both intellectual and moral. Neatness and 
comfort reigned. The good taste of the inmates 
was visible in the clustering vine, the clambering 
honeysuckle, the fragrant rose, and the graceful mat- 
rimony. This family consisted of six persons—the 
pious father and mother, two dutiful sons, and as 
many lovely daughters. Though removed from the 
neighboring busy village, and the world of fashion 
and frivolity, they were not without their associates. 
The bird, the flower, the bee, the rocky glen, the 
bounding waterfall, the quiet forest-—these were 
their playmates and teachers, when laughing Sum- 
mer threw her gorgeous carpet over all things. But 
when autumn’s sober evenings came, the happy chil- 
dren drew around their cheerful parents in the light- 
ed parlor, where affection governed, and the willing 
heart obeyed its dictates. This isolated family had 
formed a little world of its own. All that was 
requisite to the happiness of each, was found in the 
bosom of that happy group. But it might not al- 
ways be thus. Mutability is stamped on all things 
earthly. The sons were grown to manhood. Their 
former sphere of action was too limited, and the 
elder was about to leave that happy home, to mingle 
among the busy multitude of the crowded city. He 
might never return to their circle. The father re- 
gretted the coming departure of him whom he had 
reared from infancy, whose physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual growth he had watched with paternal anx- 
iety, and whom he considered the prop of his decli- 
ning age; but it was best, and he did not repine. To 
the mother, a woman of uncommon tenderness of 
heart, a separation of one branch from the parent stem 
seemed like tearing asunder the bonds which unite 
the soul with its mortal tenement; but the Chris- 
tian rose superior to the mother, and the tide of grief 
was checked. To the devoted sisters, every moan- 
ing zephyr breathed a requiem over their departing 
joys. He had been their teacher, their adviser, their 
guardian. They loved him with all the purity of a 
sisterly affection—he watched over them with all the 
devotion of an elder brother. The younger brother 
sighed as he thought, ‘I shall be alone;’’ but phi- 
losophy strengthened the nerve, and religion shed 
her purer balm over the soul. Evening came, the 
last which they should spend together. The mor- 
row would see the loved one borne from the cottage 











hearth on the bosom of the loveliest of lakes. The 
younger members of the family, with some sympa- 
thizing spirits, who had come to say “ farewell,’’ 
drew around a centre-table, and poured forth their 
mellifluous notes in sacred song. Who is not moved 
by music? It falls on the saddened soul like even- 
ing dew on the tender herb. None could converse 
with nature as they had done, and possess no de- 
light in music or poetry; for they are the offspring 
of nature. 
“ He that hath no music in his soul, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils.” 

But these were children of sentiment and affec- 
tion, and, of consequence, enjoyed souls full of 
both. The careful mother was, in the meantime, 
busied with the wardrobe of her son, doing some of 
those many little kindnesses a mother only knows 
how to perform. What recollections are awakened 
by the name of mother, the pure and devoted an- 
gel of our existence! In infancy she soothes our 
little sorrows, in riper years she dissipates the 
clouds of care which hang upon our shadowy 
brows, and when we leave her, to go forth into 
the world, we are followed by her fervent prayers 
for our present and eternal weal. It was thus at the 
cottage of A. Soul-cheering melody beguiled the 
moments till the clear voice of the elder sister be- 
came choked by thoughts of the morrow. She 
rested her soft cheek for a moment on her brother’s 
head, and glided from the room to weep her adieus 
in silence and solitude. But no vulgar eye or un- 
feeling heart was thereto remark upon the scene. 
Those who saw and listened were cherished ones, of 
warm sympathies, and kindred souls. One had been 
bereaved of a fond and youthful wife and an only 
and lovely babe. He wasalone. At the cottage he 
had been cared for and cherished till a deep, mutual 
sensibility existed between the inmates and the 
mourner. ‘To one whose heart beat not in unison 
with theirs, all would have seemed like heartless 
mummery; but the gaping multitude may not gaze 
on a scene so holy, when the heart’s richest treasure 
of tenderness is poured forth in one expressive hope, 
one heartfelt wish, “O, son, brother, stay thou 
with us!”’ 

But the clock, at last, struck the hour for retiring. 
The family Bible was laid upon the table, and the 
clear, distinct, and manly voice of the elder sen read, 
for the last evening in that circle, an impressive 
chapter from the well-learned word of God; for that 
family were accustomed to study its sacred truths, 
and bow in morning and evening devotion at the do- 
mestic altar. And as the fervent petition ascended, 
every heart was touched by a soothing influence, 
which calmed the troubled feelings. O, there is a 
softening cordial in prayer which improves the heart 
that feels its balmy influence. 

When the parting hour came, there was but one 
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whose eye was clear and tearless—but one voice un- The freight of my trusting heart— 
choked and unfaltering—but one bosom that did not O, Savior, guide to that bright haven, 
heave with emotion. With calm voice and settled Where the good and true ne’er part. 
brow his last words of affection were spoken, and 
he was borne from the embrace of all he loved. 
Will he return to those fond parents to whose les- JUVENILE POETRY. 
sons of truth he has listened? Will the pensive _ 

* brother share again the joys and griefs, the toils and 3 _ The following very excellent poem is the production of a 
rewards of his early playmate? Will the gentle sis- ote pen. But it is toy which ought to be busy; and we 

; ake great pleasure in giving encouragement to so youthful 

ters once more chase coming care from his youth- } aq promising a mind.—Ep. 

ful brow by their sunny smiles? And he, the ab- med 

sent one, will pray to die among his kindred, that THE PROMISES. 

his mortal casket may repose with the ashes of those ort 

who, in life, had loved him. 
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ADDRESSED TO AN AFFLICTED SISTER. 


BY MISS HARRIET BINNEY. 











WHEN o’er our pathway storms arise, 
And darkest clouds obscure our skies; 
When cherished flowers of earliest bloom, 
And buds of hope, all find a tomb, 
Submissive to the holy One, 

We'll bow and say, ‘* Thy will be done.”’ 


When pain afflicts, and hope is dead, 
When sighs are thrown, and tears are shed, 
When balmy sleep our pillow flies, 


THE YOUNG BRIDE’S MUSINGS. 


BY MRS. £. L. B. COWDERY. 


FAREWELL to the home of my girlhood! 
Farewell to the bright-winged hours, 
So laden with joy and loveliness, 
Like bees going home from flowers! 
As I list, some low-sighing zephyr 


Comes tremblingly to my ears, 
And tells of some child-worshiped pleasure, 
Which faded and died in tears. 


And that loving-toned bird is singing 
The same song I used to hear, 

When ’neath my chosen elm sitting, 
With friends to me most dear. 

With thee, too, gay bird, I’m parting, 
With the friends, and tree of yore; 
And, alas! this thought comes o’er me, 

I'll never hear or see them more. 


Old home! O, to none art thou dearer, 
Than the wild one leaving now, 
Each place some scene sacred rendering, 


And closes not our weary eyes, 
How cheering, then, is that decree, 
‘“* As is thy day, thy strength shall be!’ 


And when we feel an anxious care, 
What we shall eat, or drink, or wear, 
Then let us in that Being trust 

Who watches o’er confiding dust. 
Though want surround on every side, 
His promise is, ‘I will provide.”’ 


When friends forsake, and we, bereft, 
Alone in this cold world are left, 
Then, dearest sister, you and I 

On that blest proimise will rely, 

That sweetest promise ever penn’d, 








Of a wish, hope, tear, or a vow. “ Lo, Iam with you to the end!” 
How oft in this lone, silent chamber, ° 
Have I knelt with an aching heart, 
And strove all my thoughts to surrender FRIENDSHIP. : 








To that God who scorneth a part. a 


WRITTEN FOR A LADY'S ALBUM. 
And then, ah! our family circle, — 
Broken will be, when I’m gone; Tuts book is friendship’s wreath; 
And severed and severing ever, Thy friends are flowers: 
How long ere each be alone! O, may they bloom till death, 
Father and mother I’m leaving, In rosy hours! 
Sisters and sister so dear: 
They may soon o’er my dust be grieving— 
Soon shed o’er my grave a tear. 





This book is friendship’s crown; 
Thy friends are jewels bright: 
O, may no woes imbrown 
Their starry light! 

But though thy jewels fade— 

But though thy flowers may die, 
There’s One doth bloom in sun and shade— 
There’s One doth shine like stars on high. 


But away with these thoughts so sadd’ning, 
Here’s beaming a ray of love, 

Which has led me on to the sundering, 
And wooed me its truth to prove; 

So now out on the wide world lanching 
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BARRETT’S DREAM. 


BY REV. A. M. LORRAINE. 
, 


To no minister have we felt more closely united 
than to William Barrett. At his request, we went 
to assist him in conducting a protracted meeting at 
Springfield. While sitting at the parsonage fireside, 
our conversation incidentally turned on the subject 
of dreams. ‘“ Brother,’’ said he, “if you can have 
patience to hear a recital of the kind, I will relate a 
very singular dream which I had many years since. 
Indeed, I have always been at a loss what to call 
it—whether a dream, vision, or trance; for it was 
certainly, in all its character and features, distinct 
from all my mental exercises before or since, sleep- 
ing or awake.’”’ He was going on with his prelude, 
which, in itself, promised to be interesting, when we 
urgently requested him to give us the dream. 

“Well, in the morning of my ministry, my mind 
was greatly harassed in regard to the divine call, as 
is quite common, you know, with preachers. Hav- 
ing gone through with a string of discouraging ap- 
pointments, without perceiving any immediate fruit, 
and being greatly depressed with the most humbling 
views of my own inefficiency, I concluded to wind 
up my itinerant career, at least, and retire. I had, 
however, an evening appointment, at a private house, 
where I had not yet been, and concluded it should 
be my last. I was late in reaching the place, and 
commenced the services immediately. When the 
congregation had retired, I felt so exhausted in body 
and afflicted in mind, that I wished to sleep. The 
brother pointed me to the room which was prepared 
for me, and I retired without a candle. As soon as 
my tired head was laid upon the pillow, it seemed as 
if the heavy hand of death was suddenly laid upon 
me. I never expect, in the final separation of my 
soul and body, (by whatever means,) to experience 
more physical anguish than was endured on that 
occasion. The whole body of vitality and con- 
sciousness appeared to be rapidly withdrawing from 
all my members and extremities, and concentrating 
its forces in my breast. Thence it slowly retreated 
into my throat. One more agonizing spasm, and 
last gasp, and my unharnessed spirit was calmly ga- 
zing on the pale body which it had left. There 
seemed to be nothing peculiar in the light that was 
about me; but matter and things were as clear and 
indisputable in my perception as ordinary noonday 
scenery. The next things that arrested my atten- 
tion, for a moment, were certain oddities which were 
peculiar to the room in which I had lodged. Partic- 
ularly did I notice some grotesque figures which had 
been drawn on the wall by children, or those who 
were as simple and as inexperienced in the fine arts 
as they. In the next moment, the room, with all its 
furniture, was no more; and my whole mind was 
riveted on a person who held a milk-white horse, 

Vout. VII.—11 
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and who commanded me to mount and follow him. 
This I did. As we started I looked back, and saw 
the farm-house with all its appurtenances, nothing 
altered in any respect; but every thing wore the ap- 
pearance and impress of reality. For several miles 
we traveled through a country of common-place 
scenery—such as I had been familiar with for sev- 
eral days. The roads were sometimes good, some- 
times middling, sometimes swampy; but, in their 
general aspect, they got better and better as we ad- 
vanced. By and by the air became more balmy— 
the landscape ‘ more serenely sweet.’ Extraordinary 
prospects were scattered here and there. Groves 
and shrubbery, of unearthly beauty and texture, 
would occasionally appear, until, at last, we seemed 
to be ranging a very paradise on earth. As we as- 
cended a gentle rise, my guide bade me turn to the 
right. I turned and beheld a most stupendous wall of 
rich, transparent, and precious stones, indescribably 
variegated by colors, lights, and shades. And while 
I gazed, its wide and peerless portals slowly swung 
with a noiseless welcome, and we entered in. Now 
the consciousness overwhelmed me, that this was 
not an earthly, but a heavenly paradise. I can no 
more describe the celestial scenery than I can the 
unutterable ecstasy that at once possessed my soul. 
I must give you, brother, the naked narrative—the 
embellishments lie on the other side of the river. 
We traveled on a celestial highway, walled with 
vines, and flowers, and deathless leaves, such as I 
suppose Eden never bore, until we came to the head 
of a spacious and apparently endless avenue. Far 
in the distance stood the dazzling throne. Well 
might a prophetic sojourner on earth say, ‘ High 
and lifted up!’ And then the train—the millions of 
happy, holy ones, that flowered all the plain! The 
odorous air, and the sweet and mellow music, and 
alleluiahs, that it wafted through all the bright re- 
gions on high, I may only mention: conceive you 
the glory, if you can. My soul for once drank it 
in, in rich and generous draughts. In all this blaze 
of light my mind particularized some things. The 
throne seemed to be sustained by seven pedestals of 
transcendent beauty, receding as they rose one above 
another, so as to form spacious platforms. These, 
with the exception of a space immediately in front, 
were filled with happy spirits. When within a short 
distance of this glory, my conductor commanded me 
to dismount and walk. As I put my foot on the 
first step, looking to the right, I saw a younger 
brother, who had died lately, in hope of eternal life. 
As soon as our eyes met, we were locked in each 
other’s arms; and he exclaimed, ‘My brother! O, 
my brother! and so soon!’ Relations and Christian 
brethren crowded around, and I thought I had scaled 
the summit-level of all glory, and was ready to ask, 
‘Can heaven give me more?’ but just then I glanced 
my eye upward, and saw Jesus! Brother, rela- 
tives—all heaven beside, were dropped like so many 
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broken play-things. In a moment I was prostrated 
at the upper pedestal, and Christ was all, and in all. 
He smiled upon me, and said, ‘You cannot tarry 
here;’ and presenting me two books, which seemed 
to be a Bible and hymn-book, he added, ‘ Use these 
well, and when you have finished your work, you 
_shall return to this land of light.’ The ‘voice of 
music ravished as he spoke;’ but the import fell on 
my heart with an anguish which I bitterly realized 
then, but cannot now describe. An imperative sense 
of duty constrained me to turn my back upon this 
glory; and I slowly retired, not without casting 
many a longing look behind. My guide led me 
down the same avenue—out of the same gate; and, 
although the appearance of the external country 
was not materially changed, yet it had become less 
charming, by reason of the internal excellency from 
which I was now banished. I rode on several miles, 
until the damps and miasma of this lower world 
seemed to cloak me around; and wending my way 
through an ordinary country and common roads, at 
last reached the farm-house where I had preached. 
As I was about to enter the gate, I saw, at a little 
distance, in a field to the left of the house, a con- 
gregation collected under some trees. Curiosity 
prompted me to the spot. It was a funeral occa- 
sion. ‘There were but few graves there. One was 
open. To this they bore a coffin; and, as they low- 
ered it down, a solemn consciousness came over me 
that it contained the body of William Barrett, de- 
ceased. The grave was filled up, the congregation 
dispersed, and I retired into the house, entered my 
chamber, and awoke, and found the bright morning 
sun beaming into my windows. 

“It was not the least astonishing incident in my 
dream, (if it were a dream,) that, although I had the 
evening before entered into the room for the first 
time, and without any light, yet I found the very 
peculiarities and singular drawing on the wall which 
I had so minutely examined, in what I supposed to 
be my disembodied state. When I met the family, 
my first inquiry was, ‘Is there any grave-yard im- 
mediately in this neighborhood?’ The answer was, 
‘No public one. We have a family burying-ground 
on our own place;’ and conducting me to the door, 
they pointed to a grove, yea, the grove which I had 
visited in my nocturnal ramble. I went immedi- 
ately to the ground, and found every thing there 
which I had seen in the night, with the exception of 
the congregation and Barrett’s grave.’’ 

We have followed our brother closely as it regards 
the matter and circumstances. We cannot pledge 
ourself as it regards the language—verbatim. 

But the Editor may say, ‘“‘ What profit—what 
good purpose can be answered by the publication of 
adream?’? My defense is, 

1. A dream is as truly a circumstance in life as 
any thing else. 

2. Be this a dream, trance, or inexplicable fantasy 
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of the human mind, or what it may, it is a beautiful 
illustration of a sound doctrine common with all 
saints. The idea of all the minor glories of heaven 
being swallowed up by the appearance of Christ, is 
in good keeping with the song of all Churches— 
“ His presence makes my paradise, 
And where he is, is heaven.” 

3. The above relation, given me with all the Chris- 
tian sincerity and Gospel simplicity which always 
graced my brother, shed a sacred radiance through 
every chamber of my soul, which smoothed down 
my pillow that night, and gave me sound and sweet 
repose; and the remembrance of it, ever since, has 
always been pleasant, and not evil. 

"4. It was vastly important, and productive of 
much good to the dreamer. It encouraged him 
greatly to brave the whole of Methodist itinerancy— 
its lights and shades—its sunshine and its storms. 
And if his humble but eventful history were writ- 
ten, it would more plainly be seen how faithfully 
and successfully he used the books committed to his 
care, until he wound up his triumphant career in 
the town of Wilmington. He had led out his horse, 
and was about to leave the room to go to an ap- 
pointment, when the messenger came. We are told 
so sudden was the stroke, and so anxious were his 
friends to give instant relief, that he died with his 
traveling leggins on. Yes, as a Methodist would 
emphatically say, he fell in his harness; and the ar- 
dent prayer of Wesley was his portion: 

**O that, without a ling’ring moan, 
I might the welcome word receive— 
My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to preach and live !” 

Time has rolled on: other ministers have come 
and gone; and the name of Barrett is sounded by 
living voices but seldom, though always with pro- 
found respect. But there is a disconsolate one who 
still lingers, like Rispah, around the green grave, in 
whose memory and affection he cannot die. We 
have a heart to sympathize with all the sons and 
daughters of affliction; but especially would we 
mingle our awkward tears with the preachers’ wid- 
ows’. It is their misfortune and our grief that we 
have little else to give. And the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid to our philanthropy, at last, 
we fear, will only amount to this: 

“ He gave to misery all he had—a tear.” 

Sleep on, brother Barrett, sweetly sleep! Surely, 
the long and dreary night of the grave is far spent, 
and the day is at hand. And as soon as the jar of 
Gabriel’s trump shall rasp across the nerves and 
fibres of creation, and come booming and thunder- 
ing down the rocky forks and branches of the Mi- 
ami, thy prison-house shall shake—thy grave open, 
and thou shalt come forth! The illustrious and 
pious dead, who now lie scattered and slumbering 
about thee, (I have a sister there,) shall awake; and 
with loud alleluiahs, the flock of thy latest charge 
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shout their grave-yard preacher home. 
there to see and share the joy 

5. The dream of William Barrett, with all its con- 
comitants and fruits following, vows and covenants, 
was, doubtless, to many a soul, “ salvation.”’ 


May I be 








THOUGHTS ON AFFLICTION. 


BY G. A. J. 


As all the dispensations of God are replete with 
kindness and mercy to his children, afflictions are of 
course the gift of love; for “whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth.’’ And shall we, for whom Christ 
died, and for whom he brought “life and immortality 
to light,’’ receive good gifts and joyful blessings from 
the hands of God, and murmur when he sends upon 
us sorrow, and those “light afflictions which shall 
work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory?’’ God forbid! May he sustain us 
by his promise, that “all things work together for 
good to them that love God,” and teach every one 
of us to feel, ‘‘it is good for me to be afflicted!’’ 

It is good to be afflicted, because it teaches us that 
we are dependent for all our blessings upon a higher 
Power. The same sinful desire that prompted our 
first parent to partake of the forbidden fruit, still 
rules predominant in every unregenerate heart. 
That desire to “be as gods’’—to feel no superior— 
to acknowledge no object worthy our admiration 
and obedience, unless of our own choice, is a con- 
stituent part in the character of every child of man. 
This feeling prompts to infidelity, asks us to forget 
God, and demands of us to assume the badge of 
royalty, and dream that we are independent. The 
imperfect Christian, feeling, at times, the springing 
up of those dark passions and appetites of his de- 
praved nature, in the hour of full prosperity, is 
tempted to forget God, the being who grants him all 
his blessings. He begins to look down to earth for 
his enjoyment. His closet is neglected—his hour for 
private meditation and communion is forgotten—his 
family altar has begun to fall, and it does not send 
forth a regular incense of prayer and praise. A 
kind and indulgent Parent sees his danger, and mer- 
cifully places him upon a couch of affliction, that he 
may again learn to look up. The stricken one may 
seek for help on every side; but there is none. He 
may call upon the wealth he has accumulated; but 
it can assuage no pain, nor lengthen life. He has to 
look up for assistance; for in the hands of God are 
the “issues of life and death.”’ 

Afflictions teach us to suffer the will of God. It 
is easier to do the will of God than to suffer it. Dif- 
ficult as it may be to wage war against sin, and, in 
prosperity, to live for God, it is still more difficult, 
though not less joyful, to suffer what God may im- 


pose upon us. My own heart, reader, has had its 
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severe lessons to learn. In the early part of my 
ministry I lost my health. From that period, my 
afflictions increased daily. I could not preach. It 
injured me even to pray aloud in the large con- 
gregation. My mind became bewildered. I sat me 
down and wrote to my father, to whom I opened 
my whole heart—told him all my cares and fears, 
trials and temptations, and prayed for advice. The 
answer to that letter came as sunshine to my strick- 
en heart. It recapitulated my case, spoke of old 
pioneers with whom he had been intimate in the 
eastern states, who had suffered similar temptations, 
and told me “to fear not’’—light would yet break 
in upon my pathway. He cited me to the murmur- 
ing Israelites, as they stood upon the shore of the 
RedSea. ‘Look at their situation, far more gloomy 
than yours. They had left the land of Egypt at the 
command of God, attested by wonderful miracles. 
They had advanced thus far, and God seemed to 
have forsaken them. On either side towered im- 
passable mountaias, before them rolled the boister- 
ous sea, and fast pressing upon their rear came 
Pharaoh’s hosts. Just as their hearts had failed 
them, and they were giving up all as lost, a voice 
was heard above all their repinings: ‘Stand still and 
see the salvation of God.’ Moses, against whom 
they had so bitterly complained, with his rod smote 
the sea, and its dark waves, obedient to the com- 
mand of God’s delegated power, parted, and stood 
as walls upon either hand, while, guided by the 
cloud-mantled Jehovah through the miraculous pass, 
they reached the other shore in safety, and sung 
their song of deliverance, as the waves ingulfed 
their bitter pursuers.’”? This letter changed my 
thoughts. I looked upon the bright side. My heart 
melted, and soon began to rejoice that it could suffer 
as well as do the will of God. 

Affliction is good, because it calls into action the 
hitherto hidden power of religion, and enables the 
sufferer to bear, not only with patience, but with 
joy, those afflictions his Master may send upon him. 
O, how joyful is a full submission to the will of 
Heaven! When the heart says, nay, feels, ‘ Not 
my will, but thine, O God, be done!” O, what 
blessed, holy streams of divine love flow into the 
soul, and form a well that for ever gushes up into 
everlasting life. 

Our theme is not exhausted; but we dare ask no 
more room in the Repository, ner try the patience 
of its readers much more. 

But, kind reader, although we must suffer here 
for a season, our holy religion points us to a land 
where there is no more pain, no more affliction. 
Look up, weeping, sorrowing pilgrim, 

“There are no tears in heaven.” 

Here, to me at least, afflictions are necessary; but 
faith has long since told of a land in which I shall 
not suffer—a land where Jesus dwells—where the 
“smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul ’’—where 
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pains never come, afflictions never enter, but where 
the “eternal weight of glory” shall ravish the soul 
with “ wonder, love, and praise.’’ And shall there 
be no more pain, nor sorrow, nor woe? Ask those 
who for a thousand ages have swept their harps of 
gold to the “‘song of the Lamb,” and you shall feel 
borne back to your heart, “There shall be no more 
“curse.’? A few more years, and the afflicted child of 
God shall have entered heaven. Ah! I fancy I see 
him now. He is thronged by heaven’s joyous in- 
mates. The crown, and the palm, and the harp are 
his: it is his to join the song of the redeemed. He 
wonders, as the glory of heaven surrounds him, 
‘Shall these things never end?’? Age after age 
passes away. Eternal joys still pour their stores 
upon him. He has ascended to the summit of the 
New Jerusalem’s highest mount, and gazing around, 
he cries, “Shall these things neverend?”’ Faith for 
a moment pierces the vail of coming eternity, and 
beholds waves, seas, nay, mighty oceans of love and 
joy rolling onward to flood the streets of heaven, 
while, from the numberless voices of heaven’s re- 
deemed hosts, and from the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, “as the voice of many waters,”’ shall be 
heard the shout, “‘ THERE SHALL BE NO MORE DEATH!”’ 


MY SICK SISTER’S ROOM. 


BY MRS. EF. I. B. COWDERY. 


My sick sister’s room, 

Place of care and gloom, 

Scene of prayers and tears, 

And of hopes and fears, 

Of love’s kindest acts, 

And death’s sternest facts: 
They are there—all there. 


On a fever bed 
She layeth her head, 
And her cheek is pale, 
While her form so frail, 
Is wasting away 
To its mother clay. 
It is so—all so. 
We all gather near 
To the one so dear; 
But she knoweth not 
The deep anxious thought 
That filleth each soul, 
And with weight doth roll: 
We may part—all part. 
We feel she will die, 
And each tearful eye 
Leaveth her, to weep, 
That we may not keep 
Her pure spirit here 
For many a year, 
Till we die—all die. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


BY E. DIAL. 


REapER, even polite reader of the Ladies’ Repos- 
itory, did you ever hear this remark from a lady, 
‘‘T am independent?’ Did you ever make the re- 
mark yourself? and, if so, did you ever reflect how 
incongruous, how harsh it sounds to the refined ear? 
Did you ever observe one who was in the habit of 
using this expression—her spirit and bearing toward 
her associates? Were they of the most refined or- 
der? Were they such as would excite a spontane- 
ous feeling of approbation—of love? Did this re- 
mark instinctively harmonize your spirit with hers? 
or did it not rather cause, at least for the moment, a 
sense of regret, and aversion toward her? ‘True, you 
repressed the feeling, and said to yourself, * It may be 
right;’’ for independence is a noble quality; but did 
you not feel that you would rather it had not been 
said—that it was, at least, of doubtful propriety? 

That a lady should cherish a spirit of independence 
is right, nay, it is indispensable to perfection of char- 
acter. And nothing is more beautiful and lovable 
than that genuine and modest independence which 
sustains the spirit, in acts of duty, against the ridi- 
cule of the world. But need it be published? Need 
she be so careful that it may be observed, as to call 
attention to that virtue herself? Why, with its 
very mention the charm vanishes. And if she has 
that true independence which gives strength and 
efficiency to purpose, and which, at the same time, 
is perfectly consistent with the female character, yet 
her simple reference to it displays a vanity which 
more than counterbalances the credit due to the vir- 
tue of independence. Nor should this be a matter 
of surprise to the fair reader. The same is true of 
every other feature of character. 

Suppose a general has led the armies of his coun- 
try to successful battle, and, after the din of arms 
has ceased, and he has returned to his home and 
friends, if he should be ever ready to direct atten- 
tion to his bravery and address in conducting the 
battle, would not even his valor be lost in the fog of 
self-adulation? Would you not laugh at his egotism 
in spite of his bravery? No one has questioned his 
bravery; but he, as if fearful that it might be done, 
again and again proclaims it, until his egotism is not 
only despised, but his courage is doubted. So in 
this case. You not only become liable to the charge 
of self-flattery, but the genuineness of the very vir- 
tue you so much delight in is suspected. And there 
is good ground of suspicion; for if you were con- 
scious of the possession of independence, in this 
world would be your reward, and with it you would 
be content. 

Again: the prudent man of wealth is not anxious 
to display his gold: he rather keeps it under lock and 
key. But when it can be successfully invested, he 
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brings it forth, not for a show, but for use. True 
independence is indeed invaluable; and the world 
will pay a respect and deference to it that it will 
deny to undue diffidence. And, from this fact, a 
person possessing it may have an influence wide and 
commanding. But if you are so independent that 
you must boast of it, I immediately infer that you 
have no true independence, and that you wish to have 
the credit of what you have seen and admired in oth- 
ers, and thus practice a fraud on those around you. 

The beauty of character is the perfect harmony 
of all its parts. And if this harmony exists, no in- 
dividual part may demand peculiar attention; for 
thus the harmony is broken—the picture marred. 
In a sound body every organ performs its office un- 
consciously; and a person may be unaware of the 
very existence of an organ, until it calls attention to 
itself by becoming overgrown, or diseased. ‘Let 
any organ,” says one, ‘‘announce its separate exist- 
ence, were it even boastfully and for pleasure, then 
already has one of the false ‘centres of sensibility’ 
established itself—already is derangement there.” 
But, in manners and mind, more than this is allow- 
able. You may be conscious of your virtues, and, 
indeed, this is necessary, that you may use them to 
good effect; for in this is their value. ‘It is cer- 
tain,’’ says Addison, “that there can be no merit in 
one who is not conscious of it; but the sense that it 
is valuable only according to the application of it, 
makes that superiority amiable, which would other- 
wise be invidious.’’ Silence, in general, with refer- 
ence to our good qualities, is prudence, and much 
more if they are of doubtful character. And, cer- 
tainly, this feature is not a prominent one in female 
character—at least, not so prominent that it should 
be observable. Let it exist and have its influence on 
the life, but let it exist in quiet. It should not be 
conspicuous among the feminine virtues, because it 
is a principal masculine virtue. If any quality 
may, with propriety, be gloried in, let it be*one pe- 
culiar to its possessor. Thus it might be tolerable, 
but, even then, not lovable. Its praise is its silence. 

With the ancients, there was a kind of awe con- 
nected with the idea of silence—the deep and incom- 
prehensible were there—the boundless unknown. A 
temple arose to the god of Silence, to give sanctity 
to the idea. ‘‘Silence,’’ says one, “is deep as eter- 
nity—speech as shallow as time.’’? And shall we pre- 
fer the measurable to the infinite? Shall we proclaim 
into ridicule our little virtues, and thus lose their 
power to charm? for there is a kind of power about 
a dignified silence, in general, which is felt, though 
its cause be unexplained. How important, then, is 
silence, as to this particular virtue—a mouth to which 
converts it into a very weakness. But it will never 
be loquacious, except where vanity holds a conspic- 
uous place in character. 

In the more distinguishing virtues Isabella and 
Elizabeth present a fine contrast. Elizabeth had 
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courage and vanity—Isabella had courage and mod- 
esty. Elizabeth gloried in learning; but Hume, her 
admirer, admits that, “unhappily for literature, at 
least for the learned of this age, Queen Elizabeth’s 
vanity lay more in shining by her own learning, than 
in encouraging men of genius by her liberality.’’ 
Isabella’s pretensions were far more humble in learn- 
ing and accomplishments, in general; yet she en- 
couraged the learned by a munificent patronage. 
Elizabeth had those strong and masculine powers of 
mind which divorced her from the sympathies of 
her sex. Isabella had the fortitude of a hero; but so 
nicely was it balanced by decorum and propriety of 
manners, that none were more feminine. Eliza- 
beth’s “views might be more or less expanded; but 
self was the steady, unchangeable centre, while Isa- 
bella’s generous nature knew no centre or circum- 
ference, but melted in sympathy and love for all her 
race. None had a higher pride of independence than 
Elizabeth, nor more ostentation in its display. Isa- 
bella, without show of individual power, while, in 
truth, “her will was law, governed in such a man- 
ner, that it might appear the joint action of Ferdi- 
nand and herself.’’ She quietly, yet firmly acted 
for her people, and, doing this, had not time to boast 
of it. Elizabeth’s ostentation provokes ridicule and 
contempt. Isabella’s modest reserve and amiability 
throw around her very faults the tints of virtue. 
Who would not rather imitate an Isabella, in the 
harmony of her virtues, than an Elizabeth in her 
irregular powers and passions! 

The essence of the whole matter is found in the 
old Roman motto: “Esse quam videris:” (excel- 
lence and not its semblance:) not the boast of en- 
dowments, nor the pride of independence, but the 
reality, in quiet. Improprieties are often the result 
of a want of reflection. Will one of my readers 
think, and again say, “I am independent?” 


—_ 


PRECOCITY OF GENIUS. 

Lorp Bacon began to write against the Aristote- 
lian philosophy in his sixteenth year. At the age of 
nineteen he wrote his famous treatise entitled, The 
State of Europe, which gained him vast applause. 
In his twenty-eighth year he was made Counsel Ex- 
traordinary to the British Queen. From this post 
he was advanced to that of Lord High Chancellor 
of the British realm. He died with the just repu- 
tation of being the greatest philosopher of his age. 
Pitt was Prime Minister of England at twenty-five. 
Canning was in Parliament when barely beyond his 
boyhood. Julius Cesar, when a youth, was so re- 
markable for his strength of mind, as to cause Sylla 
to observe, that ‘‘he saw in that stripling many a 
Marius.” Besides, if we may be allowed to couple 
two of the most opposite things in nature and in his- 
tory together, Alexander had conquered the world, and 
the immaculate Jesus had redeemed it, at thirty-three. 
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BY REV. EZRA JONES 


‘* Por lam fearfully and wonderfully. made.” 


Davin, who uttered the above sentiment, was a 
man with a physical, intellectual, and moral nature, 
Tike that of other men. He lived in the same world 
in which we live. His general relations, to time and 
eternity, to society and to God, were the same as 
ours. In no respect was he so different from any 
other human beings as to modify, greatly, the above 
sentiment, when applied to them. It is emphatically 
true of every man, that he is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 

1. As a physical being. I profess no great ac- 
quaintance with the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body; but even the cursory observer may 
see that its structure is wonderful and fearful. We 
admire the beauty, symmetry, and utility of works 
of human contrivance. Our wonder is kept on the 
stretch by the new inventions of human genius that 
are constantly appearing. We stand, in rapt admi- 
ration, before the creations of the sculptor and paint- 
er; but as lovely, or grand, or life-like as they may 
appear, they have not life, nor breath, nor speech; 
and they can scarcely be said to approach the human 
body in its wonderful, mysterious, and strangely 
harmonious structure. The nice adaptation of its 
parts to each other—to the whole body—-to the end 
for which they were designed—the peculiar and com- 
plicated construction of the eye and ear—the nicety 
and delicateness of the whole nervous system—the 
great strength of such small muscles—the number 
and skillful arrangement of the bones—the manner 
in which food is converted into nutriment, and dif- 
fused through the whole system—the force with 
which the heart propels the blood, the rapidity of its 
circulation, and the mode of its purification—the 
exquisite formation of the lungs—all the organs of 
speech—the voice itself, so varied in tone, so rich, so 
strangely sweet, so spell-like in its power—the vital 
principle, that keeps the whole in motion—consid- 
ered as a whole, or in its various parts, where is there 
any thing in art like it?—where any thing half sa 
wonderful? Who would have any nerve, or muscle, 
or bone, or limb, or organ, or any part of it, differ- 
ent, either in formation, location, or function, from 
what it is? Well might David, even when gazing 
at his body, exclaim, ‘I am wonderfully made!”’ 

But the body is also fearful in its structure; for 
there is no moment, nor circumstance of life, in 
which it is not in danger of derangement, of a loss 
of its vital principle, and of a reduction to the dust 
from whence it was taken. The slightest violation 
of those laws of health, which are so imperfectly un- 
derstood by the great mass of mankind, and per- 
fectly by none, will introduce derangement that may 
result in death. A very small insect, that less than 
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the strength of your little finger could crush, may, 
by a bite or a sting, carry a mortal poison into it 
which no medical skillcan remove. A single tainted 
breath, a little unwholesome food or drink, the too 
intense heat or cold, a slight wrench of any part of 
the system, a little over excitement or want of ex- 
ercise, may occasion death. Death comes, some- 
times, when it is least expected. When the whole 
system seems to be in a glow of health, and in har- 
monious action, all at once the glow fades away, the 
heart ceases to beat, the breathing stops, the whole 
action is arrested, and it lies before us a lifeless clod. 
Individuals have retired to bed, at night, in apparent 
health, and in the morning were found dead. At 
what moment, or hour, or why life left them, we 
know not; but it is gone. Others have been walk- 
ing along the street, with no appearance of disease 
upon them, and have suddenly fallen, and closed 
their eyes for ever upon the light of time. How 
fearful to die thus suddenly—thus unexpectedly to 
drop back to dust! Truly our bodies are ‘fear- 
fully,’’ as well as “ wonderfully made.”’ 

2. As an intellectual being. Man, as a physical 
being, wonderful as he is, partakes of the nature of 
brutes. But, as an intellectual being, he rises above 
the brutes, partakes of the nature of angels, and 
reaches even to a faint likeness of Deity. How as- 
tonishing his progress in knowledge! He com- 
mences life, with only the power to know. During 
a few of the first years of his existence, his sphere 
of observation is exceedingly limited. The nursery, 
a few toys, his parents, the domestics, constitute his 
world. But every observation that he makes, in- 
creases his ability to observe. As his ability in- 
creases, his sphere enlarges, and the records of facts 
and appearances on the tablet of his memory multi- 
ply. Soon he begins to ask how and why things 
are so. Then he examines, analyzes, and compares 
the records on memory’s tablet, and arrives at prin- 
ciples and laws. He traces effects to their causes, 
and ascertains that causes, of a certain nature, must 
produce certain effects, even though he has not wit- 
nessed those effects. ‘Thus he learns to reason. In 
a little while, the child of the nursery, who did not 
know that fire would burn, or why an apple, let 
loose from the hand, fell to the floor, stands before 
us a man, and unfolds to our astonished view the 
laws and mysteries of the vegetable, animal, and 
mineral kingdoms, explains the geological structure 


} of the earth, and spreads before us the laws by which 


the whole universe of matter is controlled. If we 
do not watch each step of advancement, in capacity, 
strength, and discipline, the change from the boy to 
the man seems like a dream. To-day he lies a puny 
infant in his mother’s arms: to-morrow he rises and 
grasps the lightnings of heaven, and makes them do 
his pleasure. To-day he gazes with wonder at the 


light on his mother’s table: to-morrow he plants his 
feet on some central point of the works of God, and, 
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with no looks of surprise, stands amid the concen- 
trated blaze of the universe of worlds, and discourses 
eloquently of their relative sizes, distances, and mo- 
tions. ‘To-day he is pleased, but knows not why, 
with the flowers that bloom along his path, the songs 
of the birds around him, and the music of the brook, 
that goes murmuring by his father’s door: to-mor- 
row he gazes, with’an intelligent eye, upon the liv- 
ing lines of beauty drawn all over the green earth, 
and painted in characters of glorious light on yon- 
der sky, and listens with an ecstasy of delight to 
the unjarring harmony of myriads of worlds, that, 
“In Reason’s ear, utter forth a glorious voice.” 

To-day he can scarcely tell the occurrences of yes- 
terday: to-morrow he rehearses fluently the history 
of the world during-all past tine—the rise, progress, 
decline, and final overthrow of every nation that has 
passed to decay, and the causes of their fall. He 
draws out, from the misty past, enervating luxuries, 
overgrown pride, cold-hearted selfishness, nad ambi- 
tion, dark-featured vices, and horrid crimes; and 
then, as their consequent, garments rolled in blood, 
wasted fields, desolate homes, burning cities, and the 
smoldering ruins of once splendid and mighty em- 
pires, and holds them up as warnings—as beacon 
lights to nations that are, cr are to be. To-day he 
does not know what you mean when you speak of 
God: to-morrow he reasons from effect to cause, 
and from cause to effect, and proves the existence of 
a great first Cause, that he calls God. He makes 
you see his footsteps on every mountain, plain, riv- 
er, lake, and ocean, and on every star that shines 
from the blue depths above. He makes you hear 
him walk over earth in the whirlwind and the storm, 
and listen to his voice in every whispering breeze, in 
the rolling thunder, in the terrible earthquake, and 
in the myriad notes of nature’s music. Reading 
from the records that He has made of himself in na- 
ture and providence, he shows that it is more rea- 
sonable to suppose, that he is just what the Bible 
declares him to be, than any thing different. He 
unfolds his government, laws, and righteous claims 
on the love and service of man, man’s rebellion, the 
depravity of his heart, his sinful course, the awful 
penalty of the law, Jesus the hope of the world, the 
Lamb bleeding to wash away its sins, the excellences 
of religion, the peate and joy that it affords its pos- 
sessor here, and the ineffable bliss that it promises 
him hereafter. In moments of holy enthusiasm, he 
raises him above the mists of this world, opens the 
gates of heaven, and places him in the company of 
cherubim and seraphim, angel and archangel, and 
shining seraph, amid the radiant glories of the 
throne, the glowing smiles of Jesus, and the thrill- 
ing music of voices and harps unnumbered. But 
let us take another view of him. In imitation of his 
great Author, he isa creator. Look at the magnifi- 
cent cities that he has planned and built—at the mon- 
uments of his greatness, in architecture, painting, 
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and sculpture—in the complicated and powerful ma- 
chinery that he has constructed—in the palaces that 
he has sent “walking over the water like things of 
life’’—in the fire-horses that he has sent running 
over the land with almost the lightning’s speed, 
drawing hundreds of human beings, and thousands 
of tons burden—in the electric conveyance of 
thought that he has devised, by which two individ- 
uals, hundreds of miles distant from each other, may 
converse together in the same moment of time. 
When I think of these astonishing facilities for rapid 
conveyance of news, with reference to the diffusion 
of the words of life among mankind, I almost seem 
to see the angel, that has the everlasting Gospel to 
preach, flying over earth. How wonderful is man’s 
intellectual structure! How wonderful its power of 
thought, of invention, of memory, of imagination, 
of reasoning! But, O, how fearfully delicate that 
structure! A little too intense application, a too 
great exertion of its faculties, straining them be- 
yond their full tension, suddenly snaps asunder the 
main-spring—its wheels are thrown into wild disor- 
der—its power is gone—its glory has departed. The 
man who, a little while ago, stood before you with a 
giant intellect, the mighty power of whose thought 
was felt in every enlightened nation—whose elo- 
quence fell, like a resistless spell, upon listening 
thousands—who was the admired !eader of millions, 
is now an object of the deepest commiseration, and 
may be led by a little child. The brightness of his 
genius has been shrouded in a starless night. Like 
one who has lost his way at midnight, in some deep 
wilderness, he gropes and gropes, as if he expected 
soon to spy some light; but no light appears—no 
ray flashes across his vision. O, is it not fearful to 
think how easily the light of intellect may go out, 
and a dreadful night of insanity ensue, that shall last 
till life is over! 

3. As a moral being. As an intellectual being he 
is capable of perceiving his relations and duties to 
God and his fellow-men. But it is as a moral being 
that he can feel the force of moral obligation, re- 
ceive premonitions and prelibations of the conse- 
quences of performing or not performing his duties, 
and choose, in full view of the results, the reward, 
and the penalty, to do them, or to leave them un- 
done. It is as a moral being that he can influence 
and be influenced by the character and conduct of 
others. How wonderful and fearful is this power! 
Look at it a moment. A single act of deception, 
dishonesty, or injustice, performed in the presence 
of a child, may give a vicious direction to his char- 
acter for life. He may be the means of molding 
the character of a hundred others, and each of those 
hundred a hundred more, and, in that astonishing 
ratio, they may go on multiplying during all time. 
How many millions will appear at the judgment 
that have been influenced by that single act! How 
many, amid the agonies of the second death, may 
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point back to it as the occasion of their damnation! 
On the other hand, suppose that act were a virtuous 
one. How many of that bright and happy com- 
pany, who shall sweep the lyres of heaven, may at- 
tribute their salvation to its influence! Think of 
this, ye parents and teachers of youth. It is as a 
moral being that he can engage in enterprises that 
tend to the injury or the benefit of society—to its 
purification from vice, and an alleviation of its 
countless miseries, or to pour streams of pollution 
and death all through it, and breathe over it a mias- 
ma that shall blast every thing that is lovely and 
good. It is as a moral being that he can cultivate 
his sensuality, develop his selfishness, exalt self into 
a god, at whose shrine he will compel his own noble 
nature to do homage, and on whose altars he will 
lay hundreds of bleeding and murdered souls, and 
thus coil the fiery viper, remorse, around his own 
spirit, that shall poison every hour of life, and crush 
out peace for ever and ever. It is as a moral being 
that he may suppress his sensual nature, deny self, 
and cultivate that pure and heavenly benevolence 
that will lead him through trials, persecutions, and 
sufferings, that tear the very life-strings, and make 
every cord of his heart bleed, in order that he may 
wipe away the tear, relieve the bodily maladies, and 
heal the heart agonies of his fellow-beings, and res- 
cue their souls from the fangs of the terrible and 
everlasting destroyer. Witness Howard, resigning 
the luxuries and delights of refined society, and 
crawling through gloomy and noisome dungeons, to 
dispel the darkness of despair from the mind of the 
convict—to cheer his heart—to teach him that he 
may enjoy, even in bis cell, a nobler, sweeter liberty 
than man can grant, even the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes free, and that, ere long, when he lies 
down in his damp dungeon, and dies, and goes down 
into the grave, he may find immortal flowers bloom- 
ing there, and go up a shining pathway, to stand on 
the broad plains and beneath the beautiful light of 
heaven, and breathe for ever a fresh and free atmos- 
phere, that shall send ineffable delight thrilling along 
every nerve. It is as a moral being that he is capa- 
ble of denying the truth, casting away every relic 
of nobility, turning traitor to himself and his God, 
rather than endure scorn and persecution, or, on the 
other hand, of adhering to the truth even amid the 
agonies of the rack, and the burning fires of martyr- 
dom. It is as a moral being that he fell, introduced 
sin into the world, and sent its dark stream flowing 
down through the hearts of every individual of ev- 
ery generation, to the close of time, bearing upon 
its bosom the bitterest woes—the wrecks of the 
peace, and hope, and happiness, and everlasting in- 
terests of millions. It is as a moral being that the 
Son of God came down from his throne of light, 
and groaned, and bled, and died for him. It is as 
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a moral being that he is a probationer here for a 
few brief years, and that a single act of the mind, 
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chousing or refusing the terms of salvation, will de- 
termine whether, when his probation closes, he shall 
be admitted, as a member of the Church triumphant, 
to stand on Mount Zion, in the light of the excellent 
glory of God, in the enjoyment of unnumbered and 
unfailing beatitudes, or shall sink down to regions of 
darkness, to be a companion of devils and damned 
spirits, and for ever dwell where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. So wonderful and 
fearful is man’s moral nature. But it is the union 
of these three natures that constitutes man. If he 
were destitute of either, he would be less than man. 
It ‘s in their union that he is most mysterious. So 
intimate is their association, and such are their gen- 
eral laws, and such is the reciprocal influence be- 
tween them, that one cannot be impaired without 
injuring the others. If the moral nature is disor- 
dered, as it is by nature, in every man, the vision of 
the intellect is obscured, and its powers weakened, 
and such habits of life are formed as enfeeble the 
body. If the intellect is deranged, the regulator of 
the body and the moral feelings is gone. If the 
body is diseased and in pain, the equilibrium of the 
intellect is disturbed, and a fixedness of its attention, 
and a concentration of its powers, for any great 
length of time, is prevented, and the feelings of the 
heart become dull and stupid. And such, also, is 
their union, and such are the circumstances of this 
existence, that a permanent derangement of the in- 
tellect, or a loss of the life of the body, closes up his 
probation, and seals the character of his immortal 
part for eternity. And as the intellect is constantly 
liable to be shattered, and the body to lose its life, 
suddenly, and by an unavoidable cause, he is liable 
to fall, in a moment—in the twinkling of an eye, 
right out of the active business of the world, away 
from the embrace of his friends—away from all his 
fancied pleasures, into a world where joy cometh 
not, and no ray of hope ever shineth; or, on the other 
hand, to step directly from the comparative dark- 
ness, and pains, and sorrows of earth, into the un- 
clouded brightness, the complete and everlasting joys 
of heaven. Is not man fearfully and wonderfully 
made? 
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MARY. 

Tue name Mary I have ever esteemed as one of 
the choicest in the whole vocabulary of names. It 
was derived from the Hebrew Miriam, and, hence, 
was the name of the sister of Moses. It was the 
name, also, of that remarkable female disciple whose 
heart was so full of evil before her conversion, but 
whom Jesus so loved after it. Mary of Bethany 
was that sweet spirit who chose the better part, 
which was not to be taken from her. Above all, 
the mother of our Lord was known by this title, 
and her virtues, to say nothing of her honer, have 
thrown a halo of glory around the name of Mary. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


MARCH, 1847. 
LITERARY SKETCHES. 
THE NEW RACE OF AMERICANS. 

THE passing off of one race of men, and the coming 
on of another, must, under any circumstances, com- 
mand the attention of all thinking persons; but, when 
these changes occur in our own country, and under our 
own observation, they cannot fail to excite the deepest 
interest. 

The day was, when the western continent, including 
all its islands, was peopled by a race of men, whose 
character, manners, and customs, were strikingly pecu- 
liar. Their civilization, as a general thing, had not 
reached a very great elevation; but there was, never- 
theless, something about it, which has always attracted 
the notice of the speculative and curious. 

Their dwellings were extremely simple in their con- 
struction, consisting, in general, of the bark peeled 
from large trees, and laid upon a slight frame-work of 
saplings. A few of these rude cabins formed the town 
or village of a tribe; and the inhabitants, either all at 
home, or all abroad, spent a merry life of it from year 
to year. When at home, their days were devoted to 
fishing in the neighboring streams, and visiting through 
their village circle, and gossiping their time away in 
jocular conversation; while their evenings were drawn 
out in loud merriment around huge fires in the open 
forest, or in smaller clubs about their blazing chimney 
corners. The old men, with their curiously-wrought 
pipes, would sit in mute attention, looking complacently 
on the bands of young men and maidens, sporting and 
dancing on the beaten play-ground within the village 
circle. Sometimes the old patriarchs themselves would 
have a merry season, which, however, was always 
closed by a war-dance around a magnificent fire on the 
common. 

Thus the time went happily along, while the tribe 
were in their winter or summer quarters; but their 
springs and autumns were spent abroad, in the exciting 
vicissitudes of the chase. Some on foot, others well 
mounted on horses, a whole nation would periodically 
sally out into the vast, unbroken forest, and pass whole 
months in wild adventures, which, if properly written, 
would fill the world with romance. Whenever a hos- 
tile tribe ventured to cross their path, or encroach upon 
their acknowledged hunting grounds, battles would 
sometimes happen, which, in the days of Miltiades or 
Cesar, would have been chronicled with admiration. 

This was savage life. It was the life of a great and 
numerous people. In the southern part of this conti- 
nent, they, or some older inhabitants, had made con- 
siderable advancement in several of the more useful 
branches of civilization. In Mexico, in Yucatan, and 
all along the isthmus connecting us to South America, 
the natives had, before the landing of Columbus, made 
a noble beginning in architecture, in government, and 
in a sort of pictorial language. But, both north and 
south, the greatest portion of the people were but the 
rude, unlettered children of nature. The forest was 
their home; hunting, and fishing, and dancing, and 
fighting, constituted their chief employment; and their 
life was rather that of a talking animal, than of a think- 
ing intelligence. 

But, whatever these people were, they are passing 
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away. Their cabin fires, in many large sections of 
their residence, have been extinguished, and that for 
ever. Their sports and dances have nearly ceased; 
and the voice of revelry is seldom heard among the 
few that now remain. Those few, driven from their 
old habitations, and from the graves of their sleeping 
fathers, have receded before the footsteps of another 
race, which has been advancing rapidly upon them. 
Far away in the western wildwoods; far from the land 
that nourished them; far from all the endearing asso- 
ciations of their early childhood, this unfortunate peo- 
ple are now spending the decline of their national 
existence, with the mournful consciousness, that, when 
that existence shall be over, there is for it no possible 
resurrection. Though Christianity has gone among 
them, and pointed their way to another state of being, 
they painfully realize the loss of their former earthly 
greatness, without one hope of recovering their once 
happy and powerful position. As the rough winds of 
winter sweep around their low dwellings, and sigh in 
midnight melody over the new-made graves of their 
fallen countrymen, how must the hearts of the living 
throb with emction, and their eyes fill with the tears of 
sorrow, perceiving, as they do, a winter coming which 
shall have no breaking, and a night advancing which 
shall see no morrow! 

But, reader, mournful as these reflections may be, we 
must not dwell on them too far. This change of races 
is a providential arrangement; and it is undoubtedly 
ordered for the general good. Though some might 
look upon it as a novelty, it is far from being strange in 
the history of man. The same thing has happened 
many times before. 

The Pelasgi, for example, were the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of Greece; but the Egyptians, and Phoenicians, 
and colonies from several countries, came, and con- 
quered or expelled the.old settlers, and occupied their 
places. Italy, also, was densely populated by different 
tribes, and one portion of it, Etruria, had reached a 
high state of civilization, when Hneas, with his band of 
Trojan exiles, came, and subdued the country, and 
made his followers the lords of the new soil. The 
Arabian false prophet, by himself and his successors, 
overran Arabia, and Egypt, and portions of Europe, 
and almost the half of Asia, sweeping every thing 
before him, and introducing new laws, a new religion, 
and a strange people into every place that submitted to 
his arms. Afterward, when the world bad nearly set- 
tled down again, Genghis-Khan, a Mogul or Tartar 
prince, arose in the extreme north of Asia, and ad- 
vancing south and westward, spread universal devasta- 
tion through all the earth, overturned kingdoms and 
empires of the oldest date, and settled his blood-thirsty 
soldiery down, as lords of the ascendant, in every con- 
quered land. Next, the savages from the north of Eu- 
rope, the Lombards, Goths, and Huns, came pouring 
down on enfeebled Rome, and spoiled the once iron- 
hearted conquerors of the world. Then, other north- 
ern tribes from the Scandinavian hive, advanced west- 
ward into France and England in successive swarms, 
until the old Celts gave way, and submitted to a more 
powerful race. 

Such, in fact, has been the universal history of man- 
kind. The sons of Noah have ever been at war. The 
children of Shem, under Abraham, rose upon the Ca- 
naanites, the sons of Ham, and drove them from their 
place. These very sons of Ham, under the banner of 
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the Arabian priest, descend upon the territories of Ja- 
phet, and possess a portion of his soil. The sons of 
Japhet carry back the war, and, being the youngest and 
superior race, gain the ascendancy upon both Shem 
and Ham. So, in the majesty of their strength, and 
thirsting for new regions to conquer, as soon as the 
ships of Ferdinand and Isabella bring back the tidings 
of a new world discovered, they pour into it in a cease- 
less torrent, and overrun it all. Finding here their old 
enemies, whether the sons of Ham or of Shem not be- 
ing to them material, they pushed forward their con- 
quests, until the arms of Cortes and Pizarro had broken 
the power and spirit of their foe. Since then the new 
race has been continually advancing; and the old one 
has been melting gradually away. 

But, as the loss of any race is a real loss to 
the human family, it becomes an interesting inquiry, 
whether the world has gained by the progress and 
triumph of the one now coming forward. For several 
considerations I am led to regard the new race as the 
most perfect known in the history of mankind; and, in 
order to be a little explicit in my statements, and be- 
cause the topic is worthy of much care, I will present 
the reasons of this opinion with some degree of method 
and design. 

1. This new race, then, is to be considered as a very 
superior race, because it is taken from the family of 
Japhet, which, in every age, has shown its superiority 
over the other two. Of the sons of Noah, the first set- 
tled in Asia, the second chiefly in Africa, and the third 
in Europe. 

The Asiatic family, extending from the river Euphra- 
tes to the eastern shores of Tartary and China, has, by 
universal consent of historians, always stood lowest in 
the scale of civilization. For four thousand years or 
more, they have slept in almost uninterrupted oblivion; 
the occasional outbreaks of a few adventurous spirits, 
like Genghis and the celebrated Prester John, serving 
only to demonstrate the continuance of what little life 
they have ever had. Their social condition, laws, and 
customs; their institutions in morals, government, and 
religion; and, equally, their science, literature, and 
arts, in spite of all their modern pretensions to ancient 
splendor, have never made the slightest perceptible 
impression on the mind or manners of mankind. 

The second family, which is that of Ham, has, on 
the other hand, risen to some distinction in the history 
of man. There was Canaan, the father of the Pheeni- 
cians, whose descendants erected Tyre and Sidon in 
western Asia, and Utica and Carthage in Africa, and 
Cadiz and other places on the coast of Spain. They 
carried letters into ancient Greece, and commerce 
almost around the globe. There was Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter, also the son of Ham, who built up 
the splendor of old Babylon; who conquered Nineveh, 
and added all middle Asia to his dominions; and who, 
in his successors, elevated the standard of human life 
to some degree of magnificence. There was Mizraim, 
the Menes of Egyptian history, whose posterity built 
the pyramids, and erected the towers of Thebes and 
Memphis, and instituted the older schools of philosophy, 
and scattered the first dawning light of civilization over 
the ancient world. There was Ludim, the eldest son 
of Mizraim, and, consequently, of the posterity of 
Ham, who established the kingdom of ancient Lydia, 
which, in the days of Croesus, was a proverb for the 
greatest splendor and wealth. Her armies advanced 
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her influence to the eastern seas; her mechanics carried 
the arts of painting, and dying, and other branches of 
labor, to the highest pitch of perfection; her artists sur- 
passed their age in gardening, in architecture, and in 
music; and her statesmen stood first on the record of 
wisdom and renown. This, in a word, was the civiliza- 
tion—these were the deeds of the posterity of Noah’s 
second son. 

But, after all, what is all this to the acknowledged 
achievements of the European race? Run your eye 
over the annals of heroic Greece and classic Rome. 
Glance over the history of middle and modern Europe, 
from the days of Petrarch to the reign of the present 
British Queen. Then, turn your admiring gaze on our 
own fair land, and exult, as you will, on our patriot 
fathers’ deeds. Now, tell me, whose history, whose 
civilization, whose glory have you seen? They are 
the triumphs gathered by the different members of your 
own paternal household. They all pertain to you—to 
us Anglo-Americans, whose history thus reaches back- 
ward to the Flood. 

Did the Greeks astonish all the nations by their wis- 
dom and knowledge, their literature and philosophy, 
their progress in the arts, and their power in arms? 
They were the members of your father’s house. Did 
the Romans, by their own energy, and in spite of every 
obstacle, conquer, on the plains of Carthage, the sons 
of Ham, and lift their sceptre over the heads of the 
posterity of Shem, and spread their liberty, and light, 
and language over all the world? They were your 
elder brethren. Have the Italians, and Spaniards, and 
French, and Germans, and English, in modern times, 
successively amazed each other, and all the rest of 
mankind, by their brilliancy and power of intellect, by 
their immortal works of genius, by the bold achieve- 
ments of their art and science, and by an enterprise 
which has given them the undisputed empire of the 
entire family of man? Thou, reader, art the inheritor 
of their blood. Thou art a daughter or a son of Ja- 
phet. The great names in history are those of thy own 
kindred. If there was any eloquence in Demosthenes, 
or Cicero, or Emmet, or Chatham, the glory of it per- 
tains to thee. If there was any grandeur of intellect in 
Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle, or Abelard, or Bacon, 
or Newton, it was the presage of thy own intellectual 
power. If there has been any sublimity in the tri- 
umphs of philosophy, from Thales to him of our own 
beloved land, who wove his garland from the storm- 
cloud’s rich but fearful rosary, they are all thine own. 
Have the harp of poesy, and the lyre of song, as they 
have been handed down from Homer to Virgil, and 
from Virgil to Dante, and from Dante to Shakspeare, 
and from Shakspeare to our modern bards, ravished the 
ear of mortals, and held the world’s mute attention by 
their seraphic sweetness and their power to charm? 
That harp—that lyre, belongs to thee. Do you look 
back with wonder on the deeds of Alexander, on the 
daring military feats of Cesar, on the bold exploits of 
Belisarius and Narses, on the surprising genius of 
Napoleon, and on the immortal patriotism and valor of 
our Washington? Al]—all is thine. Japhet has ever 
had the supremacy of the world; and we are his sons 
and daughters. 

2. The Anglo-American race must stand first, be- 
cause it embraces the best portions of Japhet’s great 
family. It is derived, as all know, from the Anglo- 
Saxon; the Anglo-Saxon took its origin from the Celts; 
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the Celts were descended from the ancient Scythians; 
and the Scythians are believed to have been the chil- 
dren of Gomer, the first-born of the sons of Japhet. 
The offspring of Gomer were called Scythians, by the 
Greeks and Romans, and, perhaps, by the Scythians 
themselves, in reference to their unparalleled military 
genius; for the fact, that the Teutonic word scheter, or 
schuter, and the Gothic skiuta, both signify to shoot, 
furnishes a key to the origin of this national appellation. 
The Scythians, then, were the great shooters of an- 
tiquity. This we should judge from their eventful 
history. 

Passing north and westward from the central parts of 
Asia, where Noah and his three sons had settled after 
the Flood, they spread themselves over vast regions of 
unoccupied Asiatic territory, and then crossed over into 
the north of Europe. They were always a wandering, 
energetic, unsettled people. The Greeks, from the be- 
ginning to the end of their history, were ever making 
war upon them, but never conquered them. The Ro- 
mans, when, as we are told by Livy, they could muster 
one hundred and fifty thousand warriors, were com- 
pletely humbled by them under Brennus, who sacked 
their city, and then leveled it to the ground. In the 
seventh century before Christ, they rushed down from 
the north into Asia Minor, and, by some of the most 
splendid achievements ever performed in war, took 
military possession of the country, and perpetuated for 
a long time their name. Scarcely able to restrain their 
own impetuosity, they rushed into Palestine, at that 
time renowned for its martial spirit, where, in spite of 
all opposition, they not only gained many great victories, 
but acquired and held possession of large tracts of 
land; and, at this day, the towers of Bethshan stand on 
the site of ancient Scythiopolis, or the city of the 
Scythians, which was there the seat and centre of their 
power. This city, mentioned in the Septuagint version 
of the Scriptures, (Judges i, 27,) under the title above 
given it, will carry down the name and fame of our 
original ancestors to the end of time. 

Out of the Scythians arose the Celts, who, from the 
beginning of their history, have demonstrated a high 
superiority over all their kindred tribes. In the quick- 
est time imaginable, they made themselves masters of 
the entire north of Europe, expelling or subduing the 
original population, though related to them by the ties 
of blood. Under their general title of Celts, they con- 
quered Spain, drove out the old inhabitants from Italy 
to the neighboring islands, and in all those vast regions 
set up and maintaimed their power. Under the martial 
appellation of Germans, or warriors, they cleared them- 
selves a wide place in the heart of Europe, where they 
have ever since remained. With the similar title of 
Belge, from the Celtic belg, or warlike, they estab- 
lished their outposts on the northern seas, whence they 
made irruptions, from time to time, to Greece and Asia 
Minor, and almost to the extremities of the world. To 
the west of Germany, and under the ancient appellative 
of Gauls, they swept every opposing people from the 
field, where, to this hour, they have maintained their 
sway. Pushing their conquests northward, they dis- 
covered the British islands, and immediately both Erin 
and Albion became their own. Since that day, the 
early histories of Germany, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land, have carried the Celtic name to the highest pitch 
of glory and renown. 

From the Celtic sprang the Anglo-Saxon race, which, 
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in its turn, has held the same supremacy over the Celts, 
that the Celts had maintained over the Scythians of 
- old. The Saxons, deriving their name and origin from 


the old Sac, so famous in classical history, were 
always the most vigorous of the Celtic tribes. The 
matrons of both Persia and Greece used to scare their 
unruly children into obedience, by telling them the 
Sace were coming; and the word, to sack, borrowed 
from the Celtic sacqua, has always been employed to 
signify the most complete plunder of a town. So grate- 
ful were the Greeks, on one memorable occasion, for 
their providential deliverance from these bold warriors, 
that, on their return from battle, they established the 
religious festival of the SACAIA to commemorate the 
event. In the fourth century of the Christian era, they 
subjugated the north of Germany, which they held till 
the eighth, when, by a series of most wonderful exploits, 
they conquered almost the whole. Not satisfied with a 
large part of the continent of Europe, in company with 
the Angles, they passed into the British islands, driving 
the old Celts to the west and north of England, and 
making themselves the lords of the new soil. 

Of the two tribes, the Angles and Saxons, the latter 
would seem to have been the most bold and enterprising, 
the former the most cultivated and refined. The one 
was better adapted to war; the virtues of the other 
would shine best in peace. But, amalgamated as they 
have been, they have produced a race, which, for the 
last ten hundred years, has been equally successful in 
works of skill and enterprise—equally conspicuous in 
arts and in arms. Having established their power by 
struggles, which constitute the history of Europe for 
ten full centuries of time, the Anglo-Saxon race, at this 
moment, stands first among the tribes and families of 
the three oldest quarters of the globe. 

The power of England, the present seat of this great 
race, is a proverb in the mouths of all. Her literature, 
and science, and philosophy, and civil government, are 
the models of many powerful nations. Her armies have 
gone to the extremities of the world. They have erect- 
ed an empire in Asia, subdued the tribes of southern 
and central Africa, extended her dominion over almost 
the whole of the American continent, and lifted the 
sceptre of this mighty race over three-fourths of all the 
islands of the globe. Her navy rides triumphantly on 
every ocean and sea, and teaches all the tribes and 
families of men to respect or dread the English name. 
From England all the way to the southern cape of 
Africa, from the southern cape of Africa to New Zea- 
land, from New Zealand through the western Pacific 
ocean to Bhering’s Straits, from Bhering’s Straits to 
Newfoundland, and from Newfoundland back again to 
the British islands, her guns are giving a thundering 
echo to her power; her fleets of commerce, and her 
ships of war, are commanding* the trade, or humbling 
the spirit of mankind; and her arts and sciences, her 
laws and manners, her literature and language, are 
taking possession of all lands. On the shores of the 
eastern continent, on the borders of the African desert, 
alike on the blooming and on the barren islands of 
every ocean, her printing presses are now in motion, 
and diffusing her civilization over all the world. 

From such a people, and under circumstances of the 
most thrilling interest, originated what I have ventured 
to call the Anglo-American race. Though deriving 
our existence from the Anglo-Saxon, we are rapidly 
rising, if we have not already risen, to the honorable 
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distinction of standing thus by ourselves. Inheriting ; 
‘ improved by frequent mixture with the best races of 
’ mankind. Man, glorious as is his intellectual nature, is 
} in part an animal, and lives an animal life. The laws 


much from our English ancestry, we are, by no means, 
a repetition of the English character. Our constitu- 
tion, our laws, our government, our literature, and even 
our language, either always have been, or are rapidly 
becoming very different from hers. The genius of the 
two nations is not the same. The spirit of our Anglo- 
Saxon fathers tends ever to a consolidated national 
power. The temper of the Anglo-American race points 
always to the liberty and elevation of the individual 
man. Our national idea is a loftier, a purer, in every 
way a better one than theirs. Our population, so far as 
it was derived from them, is an improvement on the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

The Pilgrims, who settled our eastern shores, were 
not a mixed class of men, taken at random from the 
mass of their countrymen. They were a select band, 
whose number was necessarily exactly equal to the 
number of free, and manly, and liberal spirits in all 
that land. That number could rot have been increased. 
They were the hundred and one of nature’s noblemen, 
resident in England at thet day. ‘They left not one be- 
hind; for, had there been another, he must have joined 
his peers. A band so small, and selected from so many 
millions, must have contained only the heroes of that 
age. They were the heroes of principle, and not 
merely of enterprise or power. From them New Eng- 
land has been peopled, and their genius has been 
stamped on every civil and religious blessing we enjoy. 

But our national character lacks not the business 
element. Not only are men of principle the best of 
business men, as the entire history of the east will 
show; but our southern borders were originally occu- 
pied by the most daring, and active, and adventurous 
spirits of the fatherland. No others would leave their 
homes, and expose their fortunes to the doubtful vicissi- 
tudes of new and untried scenes. In obedience to 
these two causes, then, the Anglo-American race has 
sprung up from a chosen few, who had not their equals 
even in the Anglo-Saxon world. Proofs of this pater- 
nity we have long since given to all mankind. We are 
the only people on the globe, who has met successfully 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Though I plead not for war, 
yet, as a historic fact, it must be stated, that twice we 
have closed with them on the field of blood; twice, and 
that in our infancy, we have stood up against their 
utmost rage; twice have we conquered them, and driv- 
en them from our shores. Though openly proud and 
arrogant to a fault, that old race secretly feels the rising 
superiority of the new. Forced to respect, they have 
learned to dread our power. That power is now rap- 
idly spreading over the globe. The continent we live 
in will soon be all our own, England, already at her 
zenith, will soon decline. As she sinks, though not be- 
cause she sinks, the star of our race will rise. We 
shall soon more universally demonstrate, what I have 
herein tried to show, that the best blood of the human 
family, and that not less than five times refined, is run- 
ning in our veins. The Anglo-American is the best of 
Anglo-Saxon blood; the Anglo-Saxon is the best of the 
Celtic; the Celtic is the best of the Scythian, which, in 
its turn, is the very best blood that beat in old Noah’s 
heart. Through this remarkable climax has our race 
been formed; and the very next cycle, in the history of 
the world, will be justly and proudly entitled the 
Anglo-American age. 

3, The Anglo-American race must stand first, be- 
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cause its physical character has been so wonderfully 


which control the animal world also govern him. One 
of the most striking of those laws has been expressly 
applied by inspiration to the family of man. Marriage 
connections are forbidden within certain family limits; 
and we are thus commanded by authority, as well as 
otherwise taught by nature, to look abroad in the for- 
mation of matrimonial ties. Experience daily confirms 
the wisdom of this arrangement. He, who ventures to 
transgress it, seldom fails to reap the fruit of his disobe- 
dience in numberless physical disabilities, which fall 
upon his unhappy offspring. Families have been known 
to become extinct from this single cause; while thou- 
sands suffer untold misfortunes, when they least suspect 
the source of their many ills. 

History throws light upon this law. For good and 
sufficient reasons, the Jews were commanded to keep 
themselves from all foreign marriage connections; and 
there is no doubt, had they maintained their fidelity to 
God, in all other respects, as rigidly as they generally 
did in this, divine Providence would have controlled 
the natural effects of this restriction, and in every way 
overruled it for their good. But, in consideration of 
their deep sinfulness as a nation, after repeated warn- 
ings and reproofs, they were left, we have great reason 
to believe, to the ordinary course of nature; and the 
result was, whatever be the explanation, that no people 
was ever so remarkably distinguished for every species 
of physical misfortune recorded among the woes of man. 
Well did the apostle say of them, “ That the command- 
ment which was ordained to life, they found to be unto 
death ;” for, from the days of Solomon to the captivity, 
and from the captivity to the fall and dispersion, the 
Jewish character continually degenerated; and, in the 
last catastrophe, so sadly had their former energy de- 
clined, their resistance to the Romans, though bloody, 
exhibited only a nation’s weakness struggling with de- 
spair. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, though principally 
descended from Javan, the fourth son of Japhet, de- 
rived their bodily vigor in great part from a mixture of 
many nations. Colonies from Asia Minor, from Phe- 
nicia, from Egypt, and from several other quarters, 
settled in with the original inhabitants of Greece, and 
improved the blood of that heroic people. Rome, also, 
from the beginning to the end of her history, owed 
much of her vast energy to the same natural cause. 
Incessantly mingling with her own the best blood of 
her subjugated provinces, she maintained her sway, for 
many centuries, over the fortunes of the world; and, 
at last, receiving in this manner more than she lost by 
her northern conquerors, she was enabled to stand up 
to the end of a great and glorious career. 

The physical character of the Anglo-Saxon family 
derived, also, immense advantages from this common 
source. The original Welsh lost nothing by mixing 
with their Roman invaders. The Danes, and Saxons, 
and Angles, and Norman French, brought in succes- 
sively their respective tributes of energy and strength. 
All these, mixing and intermixing with each other, and 
with the old Picts and-Scots, formed the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen, whose name is now reverberating 
over all lands. 

But, as in so many other things, so equally in this, 
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has the Anglo-American race the precedence over all 
the nations of ancient and modern times. Being by 
origin Anglo-Saxons, and thus inheriting all that our 
Welsh ancestry received from so many sources, we 
have more recently added to our own the blood of 
almost every great people. America is now, as it ever 
has been, the place of destination for the daring and 
adventurous of all the world; and, at this moment, the 
best energies of every great family of Europe are giv- 
ing power and vigor to our muscles, and life, spirit, and 
animation to our nerves. So far from having enervated 
our character by continually intermarrying amongst 
ourselves, there is scarcely a domestic circle in the 
land, which does not represent several of the nations of 
modern times; for, on a moment’s reflection, I find that 
the blood of more than ten distinct people is running in 
the veins of my own little sons. We are, therefore, 
neither English, nor German, nor French; nor will any 
word, now in general use, express precisely what we 
are. Another word must hereafter be employed. We 
are Anglo-Americans, a race made out of the best 


tribes of the very best of the three families that escaped » 


the Flood; and, physically considered, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt, that this new race, though surpassed 
by the antediluvians in inertness, and consequently length 
of life, is by far the most active, energetic, vigorous, and 
powerful that ever saw the sun. 

4. The Anglo-American must be the first race of 
men, because its intellectual character is forming under 
influences, which never conspired to produce one great 
result before. 

Whatever may be said of the crude principles of 
phrenology, the body is undoubtedly the basis of the 
mind; and our intellectual life rests upon it, as its low- 
est and’ last support. It would be impossible for a 
great soul to manifest itself through the feeble and 
effeminate organization of a Chinese lord; and it would 
be equally impossible for a mind of even moderate 
power to lose all its vigor, if continually stirred up by 
the raging animal spirits of an old Pict, or Scot. What 
a basis—what a bottom, then, has been laid in our 
physical constitution, for the highest activity of our 
Anglo-American mind. 

And it would seem that that mind, by an order of 
divine Providence, is intrinsically the most perfect and 
powerful as yet given to any race of men. Though 
the reasons of this arrangement are known only to the 
all-wise Ruler of the world, it cannot be denied, that, 
for some purpose, he has seen fit to distinguish the 
Japhetic family, by sending into the world his rarest, 
choicest, noblest spirits through this illustrious line. 

But, as there has been an improvement going on in 
the physical character of mankind, so, and even more 
emphatically, has there been a progress in the growth 
of mind. This we learn from the intellectual manifes- 
tations of the different ages of the world. A people’s 
civilization is the visible expression of that people’s 
thought; and no one can now deny, after all the light 
which has recently been thrown upon the history of 
man, that civilization has been constantly advancing 
from year to year. 

There have been eight great epochs in the progress 
of mankind, which have had their peculiar styles of 
civilization; and it is no longer a question, that each 
period has been an improvement, not only on its imme- 
diate predecessor, but on all that went before. The 
glory of Egypt was eclipsed by the Periclean age of 
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Greece. Greece was surpassed by the Augustan period 
of Rome. Rome was superseded by the Italians under 
Leo X. The Italians were thrown into the shade by 
the Columbian era of Spain. Spain was excelled by 
the French in the days of Louis XIV. Now, France 
has gone down, and, from Klopstock to Goethe, Ger- 
many has had her day in the world of mind. England, 
which takes the supremacy next, can hold it but an hour; 
for here, vigorous, impatient, and strong, stands young 
America, ready to seize whatever becomes the property 
of the Anglo-Saxon name; and thus, the era that is 
next to dawn, and which shall shed such lustre as to 
make all the past look dim, is to be all our own—the 
unsurpassed, the unparalleled Anglo-American age. 
But that age itself may grow. Every era has its 
beginning, its progress, and its end. The influences 
acting upon it from without, and the energies at work 


‘within, give it a new development from day to day. 


Nor is it certain how long may be the period of this 
growth. So far as our civilization is founded upon the 
truth, it stands upon a rock, and cannot be moved. 
Who then can tell what shall be the intellectual limits 
of a race, whose descent is taken from so high a source, 
whose lineage is traced through so many of the most 
illustrious races of mankind, whose physical character 
has been perfecting itself so long, and whose civiliza- 
tion is the result of every thing great and good which 
the world has thus far possessed or known? 

It is a pleasing task to look back, and trace the pro- 
gression of impulses and influences, which have been 
propagated through many ages, and at length brought 
to act with almost undiminished power upon ourselves. 
We have seen the manifestations of that great law, both 
in the physical and mental world, that nothing is lost. 
The vapor of to-day is the tempest or the shower of 
to-morrow. Now, we, have a senseless clod at our 
feet; which next is an apple, or a man; and last of all, 
it is a clod again. So, thought never perishes. It is as 
immortal as the mind. Like the spirit that thinks, it 
only takes different forms. The deed of yesterday has 
become the recollection of to-day. It is a conception 
to-morrow, and next day an element, a trait, a color, in 
some splendid picture or achievement of the mind. It 
may transfer itself to canvas, or to stone. Perhaps it 
shapes the slender shaft, or carves the figured capital, 
of the columns of some model of architectural beauty. 
It may spread itself out in a wide landscape, wrought 
to perfection by the hand of art, adorned with mounds, 
flowers, and spouting fountains. In the possession of 
another genius, it becomes a book, a poem, a treatise 
of law or science, a novum organum in philosophy, 
with an influence as lasting as the mind. 

Revolutions in society, and the ideas which cause 
them, are equally lasting in their effects. An ingenious 
mind might construct a chain of these great events; 
and it would be a sublime employment to trace it back- 
ward, link by link, till we should reach that first one 
held by the hand of Adam, when the chorus of angels 
celebrated the birth of time. But this we may not do 
now. Let it suffice, that the last link is held by the 
genius of Anglo-American civilization. Around that 
blessed genius let us form a glorious family circie. 
Let hand be joined in hand, until every brother and 
sister of us are thus united. Then, keeping up our 
connection with our presiding genius, as the spirit of 
the past runs down the chain, and the electric power of 
heaven itself passes and flashes along its links, the 
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whole will become a line of living influences, pouring 
a steady stream of impulse and activity into the hearts 
of the last and best race of men. 

But I must now close. I have tasked the attention 
too long. For all the reasons I have assigned, I am not 
i the old race of Americans is passing off, and 
that @ new and better one is coming forward. Though 
the one event is mournful indeed, the other is full of 
hope and joy. But I have not written to flatter my 
reader’s prejudices, nor to exalt his pride. The good- 
ness of divine Providence should lead us to be grateful 
and humble in the use of his benefactions. We should 
see only our responsibility in our dignified position; and 
so, in conclusion, I will earnestly exhort my reader 
to get down upon his knees, and thank God sincerely, 
that his own lot has been cast with this new people— 
that he has seen the dawning glory of this great race of 
Anglo-Americans. 

FOREIGNERS. 

THERE is, at this time, a rapid immigration of foreign- 
ers tothis country. The citizens of all nations, from the 
Indies to Lapland, and from Lapland to Italy—persons 
of all ranks, from the nobility in exile, to the poor peas- 
ant seeking his daily bread—men of all manner of po- 
litical predilections, from the Turk, devoted to a visible 
despot, to the wandering Hebrew, who acknowledges 
no lawgiver but the prophets of the living God; and 
devotees of all religions, from the worshiper of the 
black stone at Mecca, to the idolatrous emissaries of 
the Pope, are pouring in upon us in a continual stream. 
And what shall we do with them? Shall we make 
them the enemies of our laws, manners, and religion, 
by treating them unkindly? Or shall we incorporate 
them into our common fold, by extending to them the 
hand of charity and protection?’ Let each one answer 
this question, with an eye to the future, and with his 
hand on his heart. 

NATIONAL VANITY. 

W8ILE the passion of glory, or ambition, or emula- 
tion has sometimes enlarged the borders of civilization, 
and advanced the great interests of the race, national 
vanity, whether in the political, literary, religious, or 
military form, has invariably exhibited the same empti- 
ness and barrenness of result, so characteristic of it in 
every period of the past. Conceit, occasioned by suc- 
cess, has often procured calamities, both in nations and 
individuals, of which nothing but severe and meditative 
philosophy could calculate the cause. 

Alexander, cutting his pathway by patient conquest 
to fame, laughed at all labor, and became the wonder 
of the world; but, on the banks of the Indus, he shed 
those tears of triumphant vanity, which fell as if on 
purpose to celebrate the termination of his victories, or 
to commemorate the loss or depravity of that principle 
which had given him his power. 

THE CRUSADES. 

IN one point of view, the famous Crusades, generally 
regarded as great misfortunes, have wrought much per- 
manent good to the human race. Though the result of 
a very base and contemptible superstition, and attended 
by every thing wretched and barbarous in the catalogue 
of misery and crime, they tended powerfully to break 
up the unsocial condition of the moral world, and rouse 
the death-sleep of the mind of man. 
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NOTICES. 

THE WESTERN LANcET. Edited by L. M. Law- 
son, M. D. Lexington, Ky.—This seems to be an able 
work, and no doubt has a wide circulation. It merits 
extensive patronage from those interested in surgery 
and medicine in this country. 


LiTTELL’s LiviInG AGE maintains its original char- 
acter unimpaired. It gives a sort of abstract of the pe- 
riodical literature of the day. Its only fault is, it un- 
dertakes to do more than any ten such publications can 
perform. But it is very good, as far as it goes. 


THe Moruer’s MAGAZINE has three editors, al- 
though it contains not much more than half the amount 
of matter given monthly in our work. What there is 
of it, however, is certainly of the right kind. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE YOUNG MEN’s 
BIBLE SocieTY OF CINCINNATI. 1846.—This is a 
branch of the great Parent Society, and is doing good. 
Rev. W. P. Strickland, the Agent of the American Bi- 
ble Society, assures us that they are going forward in 
carrying out the resolution adopted recently with un- 
bounded zeal. The association will do well in this 
quarter, so long as they keep their present efficient and 
able representative for Ohio in the field. Success to 
this good cause! 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Trustees 
and Superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of 
the State of Ohio, for 1846.—An excellent document, 
showing a good degree of success in this noble enter- 
prise. The prayers of the Christian world should go 
up for every institution of this kind. 


BLAKE’s JUVENILE COMPANION. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1846.—This is quite a readable book 
for the young. 


BrBLicaAL REposiTrory for January, 1847. This is 
an unusually rich number, and maintains the established 
character of that excellent periodical. 


METHODIST QUARTERLY Review for January, 
1847.—This is ope of the very best numbers ever issued 
of this noble work. The first article, by our old friend, 
Rev. S. M. Vail, A. M., fully sustains his reputation as 
a scholar. His position, we think, notwithstanding all 
the strictures of his reviewers, is the true one. We 
may find time and space to refer to his subject again. 
But not having yet read the whole of this number, we 
will take another opportunity to give it a full perusal, 
and now passon. The leading editorial article of this 
number is of a very high order. We wish we had 
space to say all we feel in relation to the Quarterly. 
Let it suffice, that it stands well, and is an honor to its 
editor, to its patrons, and to the country. 


BELLE-VUE FEMALE SEMINARY, Bordentown, N. 
J., is one of the finest female institutions in the country ; 
and we hope we have many readers among its patrons 
and friends. If so, what we say of the school may do 
it good; and that is, there is no better in the land. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD: a Vindication 
of the Literal Resurrection of the Human Body, in 
Opposition to the work of Professor Bush. By Cal- 
vin Kingsley. George Peck, Editor. Lane & Tip- 
pett: New York. 1847.—This is an able and needful 
publication. The first of the three parts of it, how- 
ever, is too short. The two other parts are quite full, 
and perfectly conclusive against Professor Bush. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

THE life of an editor is the most amusing of all lives. 
Before taking our seat among the “ancient and honora- 
ble,” we had received frequent premonitions of some 
of the curious things that sometimes happen to them; 
but, we can truly say, the half had never been told us. 

But we must inform our readers, also, that we are 
singularly constituted in our mental character, which 
adapts us precisely to take in good part every thing that 
is likely to occur to us in this position. ‘Those little 
things which occasion some persons trouble and anxiety 
of mind, fugnish us only with agreeable pastime. 

At the time of our induction into office, for example, 
we found lodged with our very able predecessor a com- 
plaint against a description of one of his plates; and, 
on reading it, we found that the Doctor had allowed his 
correspondent to make a grave error in the great sci- 
ence of topography. The description had placed, I 
think, a buoy, or something of that nature almost as se- 
rious, pertaining to an Irish harbor, on one side of the 
current, or channel, when it should have been on the 
other. Now, of course, that was enough for a fault- 
finder; and so a letter was dispatched, with the postage 
unpaid, to the Editor, that the thing might be righted, 
and the world—the commercial world we suppose—suf- 
fer no further damage. 

The learned editor of the United States Evening Post 
has given his readers quite a chapter on the same gen- 
eral topic, and tells a good story of a painter, who hung 
up his best picture in a public place, desiring all who 
found fault with any part of it, to mark the place with a 
piece of chalk. Going next day to see how his picture 
had fared with its critics, to his mortification he found 
nothing but a blank of white chalk-dust. His critics 
had rubbed it all out. A friend, learning his chagrin, 
consoled him, and told him to hang it up again, with 
the request that spectators should, on the next day, 
chalk all the parts which they might find to admire. 
This the poor painter did, and, on going, soon after, to 
see what might have happened to his work, was aston- 
ished to find it all chalked out again. This gave him 
great relief, and he went home encouraged to go on in his 
profession. Perhaps, should we extend the same liberty 
to our friends, we might be served in the same way; 
and, whether with praise or blame, we might have our 
work all scratched out. So, fair readers, you will be 
good enough to read, in this periodical, whatever may 
suit your taste; and, if you chance to fall upon articles 
not exactly to your mind, be kind enough to think that 
they may suit somebody else. 

Suppose, to change the thing a little, you should un- 
dertake to make a great feast, and invite to it twenty or 
thirty thousand of your friends. Suppose, also, your 
poor Editor should be invited to sit down among your 
guests; and, upon being asked how he liked the feast, 
should say, ‘* Not at all,” because there were many 
dishes there he could not eat. Would that be just the 
thing? Could any mortal man be expected to eat, or to 
want to eat, all the dishes spread out on such a board? 
Would you not think it quite enough, if each guest could 
find a few preparations such as he might desire? Or, 
suppose that you give each guest the privilege of taking 
from the table those dishes which he either did or did 
not eat: would not your table, in either case, be cleared? 
Or, on the other hand, should you make a feast alto- 
gether for one class of persons, how much better would 
you fare? Try the experiment, my fair friends. Make 























a supper, sometime, for a variety of individuals; but 


set upon your table that, only, which highly-fed gentle- 
men and ladies eat. What, then, shall your more com- 
mon people do? Or, should you furnish a supper of 
oysters, and spiced soups, and rich condiments, what 
will your brown-bread eaters, your dyspeptics, and other 
“feeble folk” at table, find for them? No, no, gentle 
readers, you never do any such thing. You do just as 
your Editor tries to do—present the best variety you 
have, and then invite your guests to help themselves, 
believing that no one person will wish to eat all you 
furnish, and the table too! 

But the greatest piece of amusement an editor has, is 
derived from the contrariety of criticisms his work re- 
ceives. We are not only amused by these contradic- 
tory opinions, but pleased. They show that the taste of 
our readers is wide awake; and, though they now very 
curiously differ amongst themselves, the final result will 
be highly favorable to the cause of correct literature in 
the land. Though we cannot hereafter publish all the 
opinions of our good friends, unless we should start a 
work expressly with this end in view, we can inform 
them, that, thus far, we have given to the printer every 
thing sent to us against the work, but could not give 
him a tenth of those in favor of it, without appearing 
vain. Not only do the ninety-nine out of the hundred 
of our correspondents, but all the editors, political, lit- 
erary, and religious, on our very large exchange list, 
pronounce upon our poor efforts in the most encour- 
aging of terms. So, feeling in the best of spirits, we 
once more send out our heartiest salutations to our many 
friends. 


Our heart was touched, when we read the following 

note from a highly cultivated reader of the Repository: 
“ August 28, 1846. 

“TI think it likely this is the last volume of this es- 
teemed work I shall be permitted to see. My health is 
very feeble, and is sinking; so that, ere the next volume 
is commenced, I, in all probability, shall be in the spirit 
land, where the inhabitants never say, ‘I am sick.’ 
‘Thanks be to God, who hath given me the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!’ ” 

In reference to this individual, another correspon- 
dent writes: 

“* January 14, 1847, 

‘‘Miss Mary Roseman, of Fairview, O., ‘sleeps in 
death.’ A more amiable young lady I never knew. 
Her end was most triumphant. She took the Reposi- 
tory for several years. I think from the very first.” 

This writer, in speaking farther of her death, paints, 
in few words, a touching little scene: 

“In distributing among her relatives her various arti- 
cles, she left the REposrrory to her younger sister, 
Sarah Ann, and requested her to continue it. I accord- 
ingly send you her name, which you will please put 
in your books in the place of Mary’s.” 

Here, then, the Repository is made a legacy, left to 
the younger, the darling sister, with a dying request of 
a most “‘amiable” young lady, that she should continue 
to read its pages. The very thought of such a scene 
fills us with courage to go on; for more than one prom- 
ising girl may be blessed by our labors; and perhaps, 
by its influence, many may be saved from woes they 
now think but little likely ever to be theirs. 


OuR numerous agents may be gratified to learn, that 
our subscription list is growing every day. 
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EXCELSIOR. 
BY MRS. CATHERINE WALKER. 


HERE cherubim are bending, 
Excelsior suspending, 

And from the mercy seat 
Their sister spirits greet. 
They seem to smile anon, 
As we are smiled upon, 

To see creation’s lord 

Our meed of praise award ; 
And kindly stoop to prove, 
That he can virtue love. 
May we your smiles inherit, 
By intellectual merit, 

And, what is far above, 

By moral worth, your love! 


Excelsior, of goodness, 
Of virtue, and of truth! 
Stay not till age for wisdom, 
But, O, excel in youth! 
Of goodness, truth, and virtue, 
We'll twine the fairest wreath, 
And to our youthful daughters 
This legacy bequeath— 
A wreath of priceless jewels, 
Of brighter lustre far 
Than coronation tiaras, 
That kings and princes wear. | 
Should Sorrow e’er spread o’er thee 
Her raven wing of night, 
Like diamonds of beauty, 
They'll shed a glorious light; 
And when life’s path is ended, 
And youth’s bright sun goes down, 
Their brilliant rays will cluster, 
And form thy fadeless crown. 
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